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INTELLIGENCE. 





CATHOLICISM IN GERMANY. 


In some recent notices of the state of Catholicism in 
Germany,, the Monthly Repository gives the following 
statement respecting the University of Tubingen. “In 
3818 this University had 697 students. It was former- 
ly exclusively a Protestant Institution, but within a few 
sears past the Cathohe University at Elwangen has 
been united with it. j 

{n the University of Tubingen, both Pro- 
testant and Catholic professors have their 
chairs of divinity; they maintain with each 
other the most friendly relations, and even 
no student is prevented from hearing the 
lectures of a professor of the other church. 
In the town of Louisburg (the present resi- 
dence of the Queen D:« wager of Wirtem- 
berg) one of the churches is used in common 
by Catholics and Protestants, their ministers 
performing divine service by turns. For 
good preachers, their audience make no 
distinction between the two denominations. 
They hear whoever preaches best; but what 
will give a clearer view than even this of 
the spirit of toleration in Germany is, that 
when the Protestants, in 1817, celebrated 
the centenary of the Reformation by Luther, 
Catholic priests were seen in their robes, 
joining in the service in the Protestant 
charch, in which the portraits of the two 


principal Reformers, Luther and Melancthon | 


were hung up. The reason they gave for 
partaking in the solemnization of such an 
event was, that their church had derived 
from the Reformation as much benefit as the 
Protestants had. The emulation which had 
been excited by the Reformation had stimu- 
lated both parties te vigilance. Errors, by 
being examined, had been, if not removed, 


in some degree reformed, or at least prevent- | 


ed from getting worse, and the mother 
church was indebted to the active vigilance 
of her rivals for correcter discipline and 
purer conduct than in the common course of 
events could have been expected frem unre- 
sisted power. 
+ @@ Oo 
UNITARIANISM ADAPTED TO THE Poor. 


The Rev. Richard Wright, the celebrated English 


\'nwitemmm Missionary, has been recently connected in 
he ministry with a’. 


stood, im Keine 


—  etriety at tet 


colnshire. In perusing the following account, our read- | 


ers will be pleased with the striking evidence, which 
this indefatigable missionary continues to give of the 
excclient adaptation of Unitarian Christianity to the 
condition and wants of the poor, the ignorant and the 
lowly. 

Kirkstead is an obscure village; the state 
of society is certainly low, under every view; 
the inhabitants have had scarcely any means 
of religious, or even moral improvement. 

The preceding short remarks may give 


your readers some idea of the state in which | 


1 found things on my removal into Lincoln- 
shire, and the commencement of iny minis- 
try at Kirkstead, at Michaelmas last. I 
found a chapel, but no congregation, nor any 
individual Unitarians: of course it was new 
ground; I hadto break it up, and collect the 
congregation: and this was to be done ina 
village, in an obscure corner of the country, 


among completely uneducated people, some | 


of whom could not even read; very few of 
whom had paid any serious attention to reli- 
gion, and whose moral state was, generally, 
tar from being good. I felt that the work 
before me would be attended with difficulties, 
neither few or small; that it would require 
much prudent, steady, unweared, and per- 
severing laber to raise an Unitarian congre- 
gation in such circumstances; but having 
had much experience in preaching among 
the poor and unlearned, and believing Unita- 
rian Christianity to be identical with the gos- 
pel which Christ and his apostles preached to 
thé peor and unlearned, I did not doubt but 
that by prudent and zealous exertions, 
through the blessing of God oa my labors, I 
should sueceed. I have delayed sending 
you any communication on the subject till I 
should haye tried the ground, and be ena- 
bled to form some estimate how far I may 
reckon upon ultimate success: having now 
made the trial for about five months, I think 
I may venture to speak with some degree 
of decision on the subject. 

My first object was to gain and, as far as 
possible, fix the attention of the hearers.—— 
In this I am happy to say I hava, hitherto, 
completely succeeded. Ever since the first 
Sunday I have hed good congregations; on 
the Sunday, in the afternoon, the little chap- 
el has been well filled, and frequently quite 
crowded: and I have never had more close- 
ly attentive hearers in any place. 

My aim has been not only to suit my dis. 
courses to their understandings, but to reach 
their hearts and consciences, and to effect a 
change iu their moral state; to make them 
see and feel that the gospel, according to 
our views of it,is perfectly suited to their 
moral and spiritual wants. In this, also, I 


have good reason to conclude that I have | 


had as much success as could reasonably be 
expected inthe time. Persons who went te 
no place of religious Worship, prior to my 
stone’ steadily attend on my ministry.-— 
rs ‘a drunkards are become sober and 
: eady in their conduct. Profane swearers 
iave laid aside the di 


— —, and | am told some who were 
6 habit of treating their wives ill, now 


act very differently: ; . 
ion : Y: in a number of individ- 
uals an important mo divi 


ral change seems to be 


effected; and a few persons have their minds 
so far informed that, on the whole, they may 
be pronounced Unitarian Christians. To 
give them much information must be the 
work of longer time. 

I have found it useful to read the Scrip- 
tures more than is usually done in many of 
our congregations, and to make a remark 
here and there on what is read, as some of 
the hearers cannot read, and others know 
not how to do it in a proper and impressive 
manner; besides, some who can read have 
not Bibles. Ihave alsothought that a good 
effect has been produced by beginning the 











impressive sentences of Scripture. 
O Gen 
UvItraRIANiIsM IN CaLcuTra. 


the “* Second Memoir” of the Calcutta Unitarian Com- 
mittee. 
Vil. LIBRARY. 

Public Libraries may be made very effec- 
tive instruments for the diffusion of religious 
as well as of general knowledge. Confess- 
edly very few individuals ever read books 
written exclusively on the subject of relig- 
ion, and one reason is that the public have 
not the requisite facilities and means of com- 
| parison and selection. ‘There are Libraries 
| to supply the public taste on almost every 
other subject, but there is no Library in 
Calcutta open to the public, well supplied 
with Theological works of every descrip- 
tion. The must valuable Theological col- 
lections are not generally accessible, and 
those that are open to the public are ex- 
tremely meagre and alinost exclusively sec- 
_tarian. If all these Collections were thrown 
| into one, it would be a great means of 
spreading religious knowledge, especially 
when aided by the weekly discourses of the 
public teachers of Christianity. Why is it 
that the voice of the preacher falls so pow- 
| erless on the ear? It is because, among 
other reasons, the minds of the hearers 
have not been exercised by previous read- 
ing and reflection on the same or similar 
subjects. Let then books of religion be put 
within their reach,—books on every subject 
that can be considered as directly connect- 
ed with religion. Theology, Mental Philes- 
ophy, Ethics, Education, Missions, &c. 














} 
| 
| Let all denominations of Christians unite in 
| forming such a Library, and the most bene- 
| ficial effects may be anticipated in conjunc- 
tion with the other meansthat are employed 
| for exciting an increased degree of atten- 
tion to the subject of religion and forming 
| the public mind to a just appreciation of its 
important truths. The Committee do not 
| expect that other Christian sects will join 
| with them at present in these views, but 
| however distant the prospect of such co-op- 
eration may be, they have determined in the 
mean time to pursue the object with the 
means they possess and with the aid, in 
books or in pecuniary contributiorts, which 
public-spirited individuals or societies in In- 
dia or in foreign countries may be disposed 
to give. <A small Library has been formed, 
and, several donations of books have been 
received from various individuals both in 
| this country and abroad, besides additions 
that have been made to it by purchase at 
| the expense of the Committee. 
| to the public, and various individuals have 
at different times received books from it. 
The Committee invite all the aid and pat- 
ronage which sucha Theological Library 
may appear to the public todeserve. ‘They 
tender their thanks for those donations of 
books that have already been received, and 
they will gvatefully acknowledge all other 
gifts, whether of orthodox or heterodox 
works, that may hereafter be sent to them. 


VU. MADRAS. 

Mr. William Roberts, a native Hindoo, 
has, with great zeal and industry, been la- 
boring at Madras for several years under 
| the patronage of the English Unitarians as 
'the Pastor of a small Native congregation 
|of Unitarian Christians. In compliance 
| with Mr. Roberts’s request and with the 
| recommendation of his English friends and 
supporters, it was at one time in contempla- 
tion to authorize Mr. Adam to proceed to 
Madras to ascertain the present state and 
prospects of Unitarianism at that Presiden. 
cy; but after mature consideration this step 
was deemed inexpedient in consequence 
both of the inadequacy of the funds appli- 
cable to such a purpose, and the importance 
of Mr. Adam’s presence in Calcutta at the 
present juncture. 
means of judging of the utility of Mr. Rob- 











although they are evidently limited to a 
very humble and contracted sphere, yet the 
Committee are strongly impressed with the 
| Conviction of the integrity of his character, 
| his firmness in maintaining Divine truth un- 
der the most discouraging circumstances, 
and his unwearied perseverance in his en- 
deavors for promoting the moral and relig- 
lous improvement of his little flock and for 
extending the knowledge of Unitarian 
Christianity. The Committee, therefore, to 
express their sympathy with him in his la- 
bors and to encourage and aid him in their 
prosecution, presented him with a donation 
of 100 Madras Rupees. A further donation 
of 350 Madras Rupees was made to Mr. 
Roberts, being part of a sum of 375 dollars 
received from America 





The Committee have no | 


The following is a continuatiou of our extracts from | there anything like this in the gospel? 


It is open | 


| told that the sole condition is faith. 


DOCTRINAL. 














TRINITARIANISM UNINTELLIGIBLE, 


We gave some account in our last paper of Mr, 
Hurwsut’s ‘ Presumptive Arguments in fayor of Uni- 
tarianism.’ His remarks, on the conflicting and incom- 
patible ideas comprised in the doctrine of the Trinity 
are sound and valuable. The whole tract is worthy 
the attention of thinking and intelligent minds. 


the ‘Trinity, true piety cannot exist, and 





the Christian name. Yet whatis this doc- 
| trine, when tairly and soberly examined? 


service with repeating a few striking aud | what but a tissuc of absurdities; of conflict- 


| ing and mcompatible ideas? It states that 
| there are three persons, imfinite and equal in 
| power and pertection, yet but one God. Is 
Is 

it possible to state this proposition, or one 
equivalent, in the language ‘* which the ho- 
ly ghost teacheth?? Let, if there be such 


revelation alone—one of which nature and 
reason give no information?’ and is it proba- 


to the hope of man, a doctrine, which cannot 


teacheth”—rough and bristling all_ over 


and the cloister? But further, we ask, is it 
possible to state this proposition at all in 
terms of a definite and settled import, so 
that the one part shall not be repugnant to 
the other? Is it possible, we ask seriously, 
to assign to the doctrine any intelligible 
meaning whatever, without running into sim- 


lute Tritheism on the other? If the term 


bute of infinity, be not three Gods, then lan- 
guage is no longer to be trusted as a vehi- 


faith, at the fearful stake of my eternal sal- 
vation, is bound, in cowmon fairness, to tell 
| me clearly what such an article imports. 
Ile may not shroud himself in obscure 
phrases, and talk of mystery, when I ask 
for truth. We do not call on our opponents 











| to explain all the bearings and relations of 


| the doctrine; we ask them, simply and solely 
| to tell us what the doctrine is; what is the 
| purport of the terms in which they have chos- 


—-toannounce it? This they have not done; 


| One of their champions, when hard pushed, 
| takes shelter under the cover of the term 
| ** distinctions.”” The ‘* persons’’ of the god- 
| head are so many “ distinctions;’? whether 
| distinctions without difference, we ure not 
| informed. We can see no advantage in this 
| term, except that it is one step farther ad- 
vanced in abstractness and obscurity than 
' the other. Another tells us that the three 
| persons are “three somewhats.”? Now we 
| ask the advocates of this doctrine to lay 
their hands on their hearts, and tell us, 
whether this be not solemn trifling. The 
hungry soul asks his spiritual guide for bread 
and he gives him a—‘* somewhat!” The 
anxious inquirer wishes to ascertain what are 
the conditions on which the benefits of the 
gospel salvation are to be obtained. He is 
He asks 
what are the objects of this saving faith? 
and is answered, that the prime article is, 


_ that there are “‘ three distinctions,” or “‘three 
| somewhats,’’ in the divine nature. 


No doubt 
he will be highly edified by this disclosure. 
No. doubt this faith must be of pewerful efli- 


| cacy to restrain his passions, to exalt and 


purify his affections, to kindle his devotions, 
and expand his charity. With good reason 
may he look down from his enunence on 
his uninitiated brethren, with pity for their 


| blindness, and thank God that he is net like 


other men. But allowing the importance of 
this doctrine, who are they that adequately 
believe it? and in what does the advantage 
or sufficiency of this faith consist? Js it in 
the repetition of a form of words, without re- 
gard to the import attached to them? Do 
they ‘‘ hold the head,” who verge, with Sher- 
lock, on Tritheism—so closely verge, that 
the wit of man cannot draw the line between 
them? or they, who fall, with South, in ev- 





' 
‘ 
' 


ert’s lubors except from his own reports, but | ™ . 5 
—" | y | him and his creature? 


ery thing but words, into the doctrine of the 


| simple unity—regarding the persons of the 


Deity as so many relations only between 
if our opponents will 
not grant the sufficiency of a faith merely 
verbal, and yet allow the orthodoxy of the 
last mentioned class, it will require but a 
slight extension of their system to admit us 
also, whose faith is not substantially different; 
whose language is more honest; and who 
have, at least, the advantage of knowing, 
and being able to state, precisely what our 
meaning Is. 

Our opponents disclaim any construction 
of this doctrine inconsistent with the unity 
of God This disclosure, we doubt not, is 
honestly made. But do they not deceive 
themselves? Do they not practice an illu- 
sion on their own minds? We ask them to 
look into the deep recesses of their hearts, 





It is alleged, that without the doctrine of 


that those who reject it are unworthy of 


a doctrine, is it not coniessedly a doctrine of 


ple Unitarianism on the one hand, or abso- 


en—for revelation has not done it for them | 





{out any definite meaning. 


idea of three district objects of worship, 
covered only with a thin veil of words with- 
We are persuad- 
en that, if they find not these ideas, they 
will find nothing definite whatever—that 
their Trinitarianism will amount to this, if 
fearlessly examined, or amount to nothing. 
We say that it is impossible, consistently 
with the laws that govern the human intel- 
lect, that it should be otherwise. The doc- 
trine of the Trinity either teaches the exis- 
tence of three Gods, or it teaches nothing 
distinct from Unitarianism. We say not, 
that it does not employ very different terms 
from such as we can admit; but we do say 
that these terms, imposing as they appear, 
are absolutely without meaning, unless they 
mean more than those who employ them will 
admit. It is impossible, we aver, for the wit 
of man to comprehend the distinction be- 
tween the terms person aid being, as applied 
to the Deity; or evento conceive, for one 
moment, that such a distinction can exist.— 
The term person, therofore, in this connex- 





| ton, consistently with the disclaimer men- 


ble that revelation would make iundamental | 


even be stated in the language of revelation? | 
a doctrine, which whenever and wherever It | 
is found, is necessarily announced in “ the | 
words which man’s wisdom, or his folly | 


with uacouth terms, drawn from the school | 


person has any meaning at all, it’ means a | 
distinct, intelligible agent; and if three dis- | 
tinct, intelligent agents, each with the attri- | 


cle vi thought. If the term means something | 
less than this, we ask what that something is? | 
He who calls on me to adopt an article of 


| 


and this, we verily believe, they cannot do. ; 
: y : y | readily retract our error. 








| do nothing without this. 





and see whether they do not find there the_ 


‘tioned above, is altogether void of import. 
It conveys no more idea to the mind than if 
it were in an unknown tongue. We repeat, 

therefore, that in se far as any one is a 

Trinitarian, in any intelligible sense, just so 

far is he a worshipper of more Gods than 
one. Wespeak advisedly, and according 

| to the dictates of our sober judgment, when 
| we say, that beteen this point and Unitarian- 
ism, there is not a foot of ground, on which 

, to stand; not a foot, from which they may 
not be driven by their own admissions.— 
The doctrine is either false, or nugatory.— 
In the one case, it must be pernicious; in 

| the other, useless, at least. These posi- 
ttons, we are aware, may appear startling to 
many. It seems to have been generally ad- 

_mitted, by Unitarians, that the doctrine, 





| 
! 
| though admitted not to teach more Gods 
| than one, was still entitled te consideration, 
| still capable of sustaining an argument as 
to its truth or falsehood. We think this 
concession unnecessary, or premature at 
least. We think it will be time enough to 
| make it, when the advocates of the doctrine 
| shall have informed us what they mean -by 
_it—or when at least, they shall have shown 
us, that, not meaning this, it can have any 
other possible meaning whatever. This they 
have nover done, and, we believe, they nev- 
er can do it. Our statements will be denied, 
probably denounced: but they will not be 
fairly met, and refuted. Let any two of its 
champions agree in a definition of this doc- 
trine assigning a precise and intelligible 
meaning to the terms in which it is stated; 
nay, let any one of them fix on a definition 
by which he will himself abide, and we will 
At least, we shall 
adinit that a tangible topic is presented for 
discussion, capable ofbeing either proved, or 
disproved, adopted or rejected. This, we 
think, is not at present, the true state of the 
case. Wo can sce nothing in the dogma, 
short of tritheism, on which either faith can 
_ or with which an antagonist can grap- 
ple. 
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PRACTICAL. 





STAYING AWAY FROM CuvUrRcn. 





The following excellent remarks on the importance 
of a regular and habitual attendance at Church we copy 
from the Rev. Wirnt1am Ware’s Address to the So- 
ciety of the Second Congregational Church in the 
city of New-York, at the recent Ordination of Rev. 
Wiuiram P. Lunt. 

In view of the importance of this sympa- 
thy and cooperation on the part of the con- 
gregation, let me hope, as one chief mode 
of its manifestation, that you will give to 
your minister your habitual attendance at 
church, and lend him while there, an inquir- 
ing, a willing, anda candid ear. He can 
Empty pews, and 
dull ears, will in time cool the ardor and 
palsy the arm of the most zealous. 

And surely, if it is worth while to be at 
all this trouble and expense, to have and 
maintain a preacher of the gospel, it is 
worth while to hear him, and strive to reap 
some of the benefits, with reference to which 
it is that you have a minister. It is some- 
thing more than inconsistent, it is want of 
wisdom, stupidity, to build a church, and 
drain your pursew for religion, and then ha- 
bitually neglect the church, and give up all 
care for the religion, for which you have 
made such costly provision; or even by fre- 
quent absence show that you care about any- 
thing else more than the ministrations of the 
sanctuary. 

[ pray, therefore, that you may guard in 
the outset aguinst this indolent habit—for 
nine times out of ten it is sheer indolence— 
of staying from church one part of the day, 
whenever you feel no particular relish for 
going out. If you once allow yourselves to 
stay at home, whenever, as a mere matter 
of personal convenience or indulgence, you 
would a little rather sit still, or sleep, or 
take a walk, or write a letter, this place and 
these sober duties will soon become intoler- 
able to you, and you will either absent your- 
selves regularly one half the day or forsake 
the service altogether. I hope therefore 
you will g° to church on principle—noet in 
the idea of being always highly entertained or 
greatly improved, or strongly excited, but 


on principle; because the institution is vital- | 


ly important te society and religion, and, i 
the long account, to yourselves; because it 
has a claim on the respeet aad notice of eve-™ 
ry thinking man. Do this, even if in the 
first instance you should receive no great 
pleasure or profit from your attendance; do 
this faithfully, and I am_ confident of noth- 
ing more than that in the ,vu will be 
the very persons that shall most-highly prize 
the institution, and derive the greatest bene 
efit and pleasure from it. 


I said, do not go to church in the idea 
that you are always to be highly excited, do» 
not stay at home, when there is faint pros- 
pect of this. Allow me to insist onthis. It 
is enough in the majority of instances, if you 
are plainly instructed, simply reminded, ina 
calm and solemn way, of very common du- 
ties. And it is so, for this plain reason, that 
ninetynine out of a hundred preachers, let 
them try ever so hard, can de no more.— 
Nature denies them the power. And even 
if they could each day greatly arouse and 
excite their hearers, I, for one, should doubt 
whether it were best. I am disposed, sin- 
cerely, to deprecate this prevailing passion 
for excitement—excitement in religion, or 
rather in the preaching of it—this modern 
placing of religion in something supposed to 
be better than soberness, purity, and good- 
ness, and the quiet discharge of common du- 
ty. So high does this passion run now-a- 
days, that there is a large proportion of 
Christendom, who would not listen to a ser- 
mon written on the model of the sermon on 
the Mount, or to a prayer formed on that of 
our Lord’s prayer, which a high Orthodox 
authority.* styles ‘an extremely deficient 
model—containing an inadequate exhibition 
of the principles of christian devotion’ —as 
merely ‘Jewish prayer.’ Sermons which 
shall attempt to explain and expound scrip- 
ture, though well digested and learnedly 
done, or which shall treat of the evidences 
of religien, or illustrate the wisdom and 
goodness of God by minute reference to the 
works of nature through all their parts, will 
not be heard with patience. They will be 
denominated dry moral discourses, philo- 
sophical disquisitions, without any of the vi- 
tality of religion. Men would be moved, 
not enlightened; they would have their pas- 
sions stirred, not their minds. They are 
teo unwilling to listen to what shall demand 
much exertion on their part. The matter 
presented must be easy, and so wrought up, 
by the power of words and gestures, that the 
hearer shall be forcibly berne along wheth- 
er he will or not, and the more passive and 
subjected the mind is, the better. This is 
the modern preaching most coveted. And 
while, on the principles of the popular theo- 
gy, this preaching is the easiest of any, im- 
plying no study and no style, and only strong 
figures and startling appeals, and extreme 
statements of appalling doctrines—in our 
case it is different, and a sermon, to pro- 
duce similar results, must be painfully elab- 
orated by the application of a refined rhet- 
oric, and yet so skilfully wrought, that the 
art shall not appear; for then again the 
charm is broken, and the preacher is styled 
affected, studied, or pedantic. This renders 
the labor on our part extremely difficult, in 
some instances more than can be met; and 
not a few have fallen victims to their desire 








always to produce a striking effect, which 
desire they have felt because the people have 
demanded it. Some one has said, speaking 
on a similar topic, ‘ How impossible is it to 
conceive of our Saviour’s hearers geing away 
from his sermons, saying, ‘* What an admir- 
able discourse we have had! how delightful a 
season!’? We cannot conceive of it. We can 
think of his hearers departing in no other 
way than with their heads bent to the earth, 
in silence and in tears; each one communing 
with his own heart, or smiting his breast, 
saying, ‘‘ God be merciful to me a sinner!” ’ 





* The Eclectic Review. 

; 1 @@O«-- 
Exreriencina Retieton. 

“‘Did you ever experience religion?” said 
Mrs. Peabody to Mr. Howard the other day, 
as she accosted him abruptly in the street. 
‘Did I ever experience religion? Yes, 
madam,’ replied Mr. H. ‘I have experi- 
enced religion a great many times.’ ‘ But 
a person can never experience religion but 
once, and it is a humiliating confession to 
say you think you have experienced it many 
times, as such a statement shows that you 
must often have been a backslider.”? ‘ Per- 
haps you do not rightly understand me,’ re- 
joined Mr. H.—‘1 look beyond sounds to 
things; and when a person proposes a ques- 
tion to me in any intelligible form of words, 
I endeavor to answer it according to the 
true import and meaning of the language in 
which it was communicated. You asked me 
if I ever experienced religion? Religies is 
goodness. his I am happy to say have 
frequently experienced in my intercourse 


through a long life with my friends, my 
neigtbers, and with my fellew-creatures 


generally. I have experienced their kind 
offices, their friendship, and their generous 
assistance—in short, I have experienced 
their religion—their goodness, as often as I 
have stood in need of the evidence of their 
piety. Nor dol censider it disgraceful to 
me or to others, that I amable to say I have 


many times experienced the benefits of relig~ 








ion from my neighbors.”’ 
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But this is not such an answer as I want- 
ed, replied Mrs. P. evidently out of humor. 
f want to know,—to express myself more 
plainly,—if you profess to Le an experienced 
manin religion? ‘“* Why as regards this 
question, Mrs. P. modesty in me would dic- 
tate silence; but as you appear very anxious 
to know what does not particularly coacern 
you, I will say, I think I may affirm, that I 
am an experienced man. Before you were 
in your cradle, madam, I studied the sacred 
scriptures with deep and solemn interest, 
and for fifty years at least bave sincerely en- 
deéavored to conform to the rules of faith and 
practice therein prescribed. experience, I 
assure you, is a work of lime; and those on- 
ly are experienced in religion who for years 
have p.actised upon us holy and purifying 
principles. An experienced farmer is one 
who has long been engaged in agricultural 
pursuits. An experienced merchant is one 
who has for yearsjdevoted his attention to 
trade. An experienced artisan #s one who 
is thoroughly and practically versed in me- 
chanical science. And an experienced 
christian is not one who goes from a merry 
company to an evening meeting and returns, 
in the course of an hour or two, half distract- 
ed with the fear of hell, but one who has 
made a steady and profitable advance in the 
road of duty,—one who understands rehigion, 
and has long practised its saiutary precepts. 
I think I can say I am somewhat of ‘‘an ex- 
perienced man’”’—certainly more experienc- 
ed than yourself who were converted only 
three weeks ago, and have since afforded no 


great evidence, beyond that which consists. | 


in words, of possessing the genuine religion 
£ Christ.” 

Ah! exclaimed Mrs. P. I see you do not 
understand me, and it is no use for you to 
say any thing farther upon the subject.— 
“Then learn to make yourself intelligible. 
Leave off your unmeaning cants and em- 
ploy a language which expresses whet you 
mean, and you may meet with better suc- 
cess in your officious interrogatories, and, 
withal, obtain for yourself more correct 
ideas of religion aud those whe possess it 
than you now seem to have.” 

Eastern Chronicle. 
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Turenectcar Vistration. The Annual 
Visitation of the Theological School wn Cam- 


bridge, took place on Friday, the 11th inst. | 


in the chape! of Divinity Hall. We were 
necessarily absent, but understand that the 
chapel was crewded, and that the audience 
were much gratified with the performances. 


The order was as follows: 


MIDDLE CLASS. ° 
1. On the proper Test of Ministerial Faithfulness. 
GEORGE WHITNEY. 
2. On Religious Controversy. Cazneau PALFREY. 
3. The Progress of Religious Truth. 
WitLiAM NeweLL. 
4. The Effect of Free Inquiry on the InSuence of the 
Clergy. Hensey B. Goopwin. 
5. An Exposition of John xi. 85.—‘ Jesus wept.” 
Wiiti1am Barry, Jr. 


. An Eposition of Luke xx. 19—26. 
STEPHEN A. BARNARD. 


Davin H. Bartow. 
HiorAtTIo ALGER. 


>) 


. 
. On Religious Postry. 
. On the causes eof Infidelity. 
HYMN. 


From all that dwell below the skies, 


1 


@ 


Let the Creator’s praise arise ! 


Let the Redecemer’s name be sung 
Through every land, by every tongue. 


Unceasing are thy mercies, Lord! 
Unchanging truth attends thy word, 
‘Thy praise shall sound from shore to shore. 
Till suns shall rise and set no mores. 
SENIOR CLASS. 
. The Encouragements which this Country affords 
toa Faithful Ministry. Moses G. THomas. 
. Pastoral Duties. Joun L. Sispiey. 
On the Leading Design of the Christian Ministry. 
ArtreMmas. B. Muzzey. 
4, Should the Connexion between a Pastor and Peo- 
ple be permanent? SamuEL K. LoTHrop. 
& The Influence of Christianity on the World. 
Frepericx H. Hence. 


eo to 


6. On the Differences in Religious Opinions among 


Christians. JonaATHAN COLE. 


7. On the Study of Ecclesiastical History. 
Grorce FP. Braprorp. 


HYMN. 
Gently, Lord, oh! gently lead us 
Through this lowly vale of tears ; 
And, O Lord, in mercy give us 
Thy rich grace in all our fears! 
Oh! refresh us—Oh! refresh us~ 
Oh! refresh us with thy grace. 


Lord! dismiss us with thy blessing, 
Hope and cemfort from above ; 
Let us each, thy peace possessing, 
Triumph in redeeming love. 
Thanks we give and adoration, 
For thy gospel’s joyful sound ; 
May the fruits of thy salvation 
In our hearts and lives abound. 


We are pleased to notice, that on this oc- 
casion a more popular form was given to the 
exercises at the visitation, by the introduc- 
A series of per- 
formances, of the same kind and general 
character, however excellent, must necessa- 
rily become in a degree heavy and tiresome, 
unless the mind is relieved, and the atten- 
tion and spirits roused by the introduction of 


tion of appropriate music. 


music or some other enlivening exercises. 


We deem this a highly important oeca- 
sion, and we hope to witness an increasing 
attention to the exercises at the Annual Vis- 
Ladies and Gentlemen of leisure 
will find the exercises instructive and valua- 
ble, and we doubt not, fer the most part, in- 


jtation. 


A Sa 











teresting; and they may be assured,that their 
presence will always be in a high degree 
greatful and cheering, not only to the per- 
formers, but to the Professors, and. the Di- 
rectors of the School. 
1 OZ Gan 

The Boston Recorder of yesterday, takes 
the following kind notice of the letter we 
inserted last week, from a **Hicksite Friend” 
of New York. 


“Anew Alliance. The Christian Register 
has received a short letter from ‘a Hick- 
site Friend’ at New York, expressing warm 
approbation of that paper and some other 
Unitarian publications. The editor seems 
to be peculiarly delighted on the ovceasion, 
and introduces the letter with the following 
sentence: ‘We insert with pleasure the 
following letter, received a few days since. 
We greet the friends of Elias Hicks, as our 
friends and brothers.’ 

‘¢ Now it is well known, that Elias Hicks, 
is the leader of a party among the Friends 
or Quakers, which has made great commo- 
tion in that connection, and which has opeu- 
ly seceded from the main bedy within two 





or three months past. It is well known too, 
| that Hicks openly discards most o” the doc- 
}trines of revelation which nearly every 
| Chrigian sect has professed to receive; and 
therefore is unquestionably within a hair’s 
| breadth of Deism. He declares plainly, 
) that man ha: mo need of a Mediator with 
_God:—-he scouts the idea of a future judg- 
' ment, of heaven, and of hell; declaring that 
| man goes daily to judgment, and there will 
| be no other, and that he sutiers all his pun- 
| ishment and receives all his reward in the 
present life. These are but a specimen ef 
| his bold and extravagant dogmas. 


| ‘‘Are Unitarians ready to receive this man 
and his adherents to their sacred fellowshin? 
We were not prepared to hear of it. We 
| had thought the admission of Universalists 
) and Christ-yans would suffice for the pres- 
ent. But if Elias Hicks comes in, Robert 
_ Owen will have an undeniable claim; and if 
there be any genuine descendants or follow- 
ers of David Hume and Thomas Paine, we 
may expect soon to sce them ‘ greeted as 
friends and brothers.” When the long arms 
of Unitarian fellowship shall have embraced 
so many sects, will there remain room for 
the Evangelical Congregationalists? We | 
put the question to the Register and al! his 
| counsellors; we put it solemnly to our 
| ‘friends and brothers’ also.” 
The editor of the Recorder tells us that | 
' 


it os well known” that Mr. Hicks openly | 


\ 











stated in the first article on our first page 
sive and monopolizing among us; and let it 
provoke all classes to a more uniform mani- | 


festation of the gentle and pacific virtues o! 
the gospel. 


this medinm of information, might otherwise 


truth, 


progress, 
modest, and unassuming mem'-ers of the | 
community, and exemplary Christians, have 


} Te : 
)} much Unitarians may 
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names. A notable instance of this kind is 


this week. Let it put to shame the exclu- 








. 
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ORIGINAL COIS MUNICATIONS. 
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American UNITARIAN AssociaTION. 

The prospects of this association, have | 
at no time since its formation, been more 
encouraging. 

Che Report nade at the Annual Meeting, 
gives testimony that the friends of Rehgious 
Freedom, and the rights of private judge- 
inent, are directing their efforts, with good 
success, Even ander disadvantages, and 
reproach, they have the pleasing conviction, 
that their endeavors to promote truth, and 
correct faith, are not un-rewarded;—that 
the cause they eherish, is daily spreading its 
influence, and establishing such principles, 
as will have a tendency to reheve from mis- 
take, and bigotry, many, whe but through 


—_——_ > —_—_—_—__—_—- -— —_ 








have remained in prejudice and error. 

We are aware, that through the over-zeal, 
and bad spirit, and mistaken sense ef duty, 
which those of a diflereat pursuasion, have 


often exhibited, in conducting their religious 


tarians, in relation to all similar efforts, 
however different or praiseworthy the ob- 


ject. ' 


It is believed that in some instances, the 
interests of the Unitarian Association, have 
suffered by the misaprehension of its objects | 
and character, occasioned by the errors of | 
others. LTallude to the fears, which some | 
have entertained, that we are creating a 
party, rather than forwarding the cause of | 
and religion. This sentimeat, has | 
suppressed the interest of active, and effi- | 
cient men, and proved a hindrance to the | 
of libers! Christianity. Many | 


| 
| 
{ 
affairs, a disgust has been excited in Uni- 


been willing to suffer reproach, and be told 


they have no christian zeal, when their only 


fault has been, that they were slow to raise 
a party. This principle may be carried too | 
far. It isto be feared it has been already. 
We may be too sensitive, and from the abuse 
of religion by others, we may ourselves 
come to have no religion at all. However 
deprecate the meas- 
ures which have been taken to create oppo- 
sition, and excitement, by the orthodex,— 


' in flesh.”’ 


discards “ doctrines af revelation” &e. 
which place him “ within a hair’s breadth 
| of Deism,”—and he proceeds to name cer- 


| however much they may mourn, over the 
| disturbanc es, Which have divided our par- 
| ishes, our families,—which have destroyed 


| tain particulars of his [Hicks’] disbelief.— | 
| Now we must be permitted to doubt the ¢or- 
| rectness of the assertion that it is 
' known” that Mr. Hicks rejects doctrines 
which place him ‘* Unquestionably within a 
hair’s breadth of Deism.”’ We have pub- 


| lished this whole article from the Record- 
| 


“* well 














| er, not so much with a view of entering into 
/an argument in relation to the belief and | 
| preaching of Mr. Hicks, as for another pur- 

| pose, which we will presently name. 

| Of Mr. Hicks’ genera! style of preach- 
| ing, or his particular personal speculations, 

| we are not prepered to speak—-at least, not 

| with the confidence of the Recorder,—-one 
way orthe other. We weuld say, that we 

| know generally, that he is an able and ua- 


| daunted asserter and delender of the gener- 


zr 
| al principles of Christian liberty, and partic- 
| ularly of the liberties and rights of his own 
denomination, against the exclusive and intol- 
| erant spirit of the day, which seems to have 
| been infused into the minds of some, even 
| of this proverbially telerant and peacable 
| sect. For this we respect him, and all oth- 
| ers who, like him in this thing, do honor to 
| their nature, and put to shame the narrow- 
ness and intolerance of the times. And we 
claim to do this without being exposed to 
the slanderous imputation, of embracing 
all the wild notions, which the jaundiced 
minds, and we sometimes fear perverted 
moral principles, of pretenders to orthodoxy 
find it convenient to impute to such men. 

This brings us to speak of the purpose, 
for which more particularly, we have intro- 
duced this whole article from the Recorder. 
We consider it a most striking example, of 
what many of our readers wanted no further 
proof,——viz. of the rare adroitness and skill 
of some orthodox editors, in caricaturing 
and misrepresenting the sentiments of their 
opponents; and by insinuations, innuendos 
and forced inferences fastening upon them; 
se far as the editor’s influence, or reputation 
for truth may enable him to do it, and in 
shameless disregard of the plainest evidence 
of the contrary,—-the most odious and 
revolting opinions. We enter into no detail 
of comments upon the article, but think 
that the disgust of all fair and sober ming 
will be sufficiently excited, by simply plac- 
ing it, in its native nakedness and effrontery 
before them. 

0 @e«- 

Catholicism. The exclusive spirit of the 
popular religionists of the present time, in 
this country, has excited much notice and 
remark in the community. Ae intolerant 
spirit, always odious, is rendered more so 
by striking instances of catholicism and for- 


friendship, and secial intercourse, in our 
neighborhoods;—however unwilling we may 
be to descend to tbe artifices, by which they 
accomplish their unworthy purposes, yet a 
respect for duty, for religion, and ourselves, 
demands ut least a defence, against nusrep- 
resentation, and calumny. 

in connection with this Mr. Editor, I was 
pieased with the suggestions in the last 
Register, on the subject of distribution of 
tracts, aecompanied as it was, with a refer- 
ence to such, us are particularly useful, for 
that purpose. It should not be forgotten 
that the circulation ef tracts, is one of the 
leading objects of the association.—It is 
therefure something in which every well 
wisher, to the cause of improved views of 
religion, should feel a deep, and personal 
interest, to aid which, he should be willing 
to contribute his means, his services, and 
his influence, and with an honorable, and 
Christian spirit, maintain bis rights, as a 
Christian, and a man. 

If ever there was a period, when the dis- 
semination, and influence of truth, was im- 
portant, it is now.—Never were the relig- 
ious community more ready to receive it.— 
Neglect, coldness, indifference, inattention 
on our part, on this subject, might result in 
the triumph of oppesition, religieus aristoc 
racy, bigotry, and error. 

If it is important, that our tracts should be 
read, eut of the association, it is not less so, 


tem and regularity, to members. The reg- 
ular receipt of tracts, to individual mem- 
bers, is of greater importance than has 
teen admitted. If published irregularly, 
and merely deposited with an expectation, 
that subscribers, on a transient notice per- 
haps, will call for them; many circumstan- 
ces might prevent, and a failure to have 
them read deteats the objects of the 
association, and the influence and knowl- 
edge the tracts afford is lost to the individ- 
ual. Perhaps Mr. Editor, all may not have 
experienced these evils. In one of our as- 
sociations the delivery of tracts has receiv- 
ed particular atiention, and to obviate: the 
difficulty of delay and non-delivery, a spe- 
cial committee has been appointed to place 
them in the hands of individual embers, 
immediately on their publication, in prefer- 


ry; which is recommended, or enjoined by 
an article of the constitution. The benefit 
of this, you will readily perceive, and it 
may be a suggestion worthy of the consid- 
eration of others who may have a directing 
care in the association, 

Is it not to be hoped, when so much de- 
pends on personal interest, in this subject,--- 
that more will be done, to sustain the en- 
deavors that are making to diffuse kaowl- 
edge, and promote religion; and that the 
advocates of intellectual and meral improve- 
ment will avail themselves of this power- 
ful and operative means of doing good. If 
religion, geod order, liverty of conscience, 
happiness in this life and future salvation 
are valuable—then are we not emphatically 
called upon, to be faithful and active in the 
use of the means deemed most effectual for 
securing to ourselves and others these in- 








bearance among Christians ot different 


valuable blessings? H. 


that they should if possible, come with sys- | 


ence to placing them in a general deposito- | 
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Mystery or Gop ingss. 
For the Christian Register. 

“Great is the mystery of godliness; God was 

manifest in the flesh.” 1. Tim. iii. 16. 

These words are often quoted by our 
Trinitarian brethrea to prove that the great 
Creator of all things once became incarnate, 
and dwelt visibly among men; and that this 
circumstance is a mystery beyond human 
comprehension. Butgto convey that idea, 
it should read thus: “ Great is the mystery 
of the incarnate Jehovah; God was clothed 
To my mind, h»wever, the pas- 
sage does not give the least intimation of 
such an occurrence. Godliness was the great 
mystery spoken of, and not the mearnaiton 
of God. Godlivess signifies an exercise of 
ptely and devolion te God, ‘The word occurs 
repeatedly inthe New Testament, and al- 
ways in this sense ‘t that we may lead peac- 
able and quiet lives ia all godliness rnd hon- 
esty. If any man teach otherwise, and con- 
sent not to wholesome words, even the words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, and to the doc- 
trine which is according to godliness,—sup- 
posing that gain is godiiness,—godliness with 
contentment is great gain. Exercise thy- 
sell rather unto godliness. Having the form 
of godliness, but denying the power thereof. 
Add to patience godliness, and to godliness 
brotherly kindness. Seeing then that all 
these things shall be dissvived, what man- 
ner of persons ought ye to be in all holy 
conversation and godliness,” 


What person would be so ignorant, as to 
pretend that the word godliness in the above 
quotations referred to the incarnation of 
God; and what warrant have we to give 
it such a meaning in the passage we are 
considering.” Surely the connexion in 
which it stands dees not demand it, nor 
de the scriptures generally require it. If 
the birth of Ged in the flesh was the circum- 
stance aliuded to, it cannot now be censid- 
ered a great mystery, for our Orthodox 
brethren profess to knew, and undertake to 
explain all the particulars concerning it.-— 
But godliness, in the Scriptural sense of the 
term, May be emphatically denominated a 
great mystery. ‘* The wind bloweth where 
it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not lell wheuce it cometh and 
whither it goeth: so is every one that ts born 
of the Spiu.” 

‘*'The Bible no where informs us that 
God ever tavernaculed in human clay, or 
that he was ever seen by men; but on the 
contiary that he is invisible, and that no 
man bas seen his shape at any time. Ged | 
was manifested, declared, or made known to | 
men by his Son Jesus Christ. ‘ O righte- | 
ous Father, the world hath not known that | 
tnou hast sent me. And I have declar- 
ed unto them thy name, and will declare it; 
that the love wherewith thou hast loved me, 
may be in them, and Fin them 
ifesied thy name unto tke men which thou 
gavest ne.”? God has ever been manifested 
unto the world by the display of his mighty 
works. ‘ The heavens declare the glory of 
God; and the firmament sheweth his handy 
work. Day unto day wflereth speech, and 
night unto night sheweth knowledge. There 
is no speech or language where their voice 
is not heard.”? Yet without the aid ef reve- 
lation, the world would ever have been un- | 
able to look up through nature unto nature’s 
God. The heathen worshipped the sun, 
moon, or stars for their Deity, conceiving of 
no higher object of adoration. But Chris- 





| have titres 


Se 








tians, while contemplating the spleadid orbs 
that garnish the material universe, and be- 
holding in the moral heavens the glorious 
etluigence oi the Son of Lughteousness, have 
reason to be thankful tor that light which 


enables them to look up through Jesus, to his | 


Father; to his God and our Ged’ 


Though God cannot be seen, yet he is | 


manifested to our understandings through 
thejmedium of his word. Jolin says, ‘* No 
man hath seen God at any time; the enly 


begotten Sen which is in the bosom of the | 


Father, he hath declared ( i. e. manifiested) 
him.” Christ ts called ‘the wnage of the 
‘invisible God.” The word image signifies a 
thing employed to represent anether. It is 
a thing seen, to picture to our understand- 
ings an object not seen. 


money, in use among the Jews. When Je- 
sus saw the penny, he asked whose image it 
bore; they answered Caesar’s. No rational 
man from this would suppose that the Jews 
shewed him the Roman Ewperor, but that 
which resembled him. It is not possible for 
a thing to be the imuge of itself. 
is the image of the invisible God, he cannot 
_be the invisible God. Adam was made in 
the image of God with his likeness; but I ask 
would it be proper to say that Adam was God, 
because he was made inhisimage? Surely 
not. Then it would be as improper to say 
that Christ is God the Creator, because he 
is the image of theinvisible Creator. Christ 
is called the image of Ged because he ex- 
| hibited a perfect example of his power, wis- 
dom, and goodness. And for this reason he 
was properly styled, ‘ God wih us.’ Christ 
the second Adam, contained in himself the 
nature ef the invisible God, aud this he-re- 
ceived from his Father... “‘ In him dwelleth 
all the fulness of the godhead bodily.” 
‘““We beheld his glory, as the glory of the 
only begotten of the Father, ful of grace 
and truth.” This same Jesus, who, in the 
flesh manifested unto us the paternal char- 
acter and adorable perfections of God, was 
justified by the Spirit, Mark i. 
seen of angels, Matt. 


iv. 11, preached unto 


world, Acts xi. 
Luke xxiv, 31, 

Let us then endeavor to believe on him, 
and obey those precepts enjoined upon us, 


21, received uj into glory, 


his everlasting kingdom. Some may indeed 
attempt to deprive us of the christian name 
and cut us off from all hope of future bliss, 
| unless we believe Christ not only to be the 








Caesar hud his | 
image or likeness stamped upon the Roman _ 


As Christ | 


11 and 12, , 


the Gentiles, Eph. iii. 8, believed on in the , 


that we may participate in the enjoyments of | 
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“a Rey God, but the very God himself — 
a 3 God, this is not in the pow. 
Son of God nl ea Sgeage Jesus to be the 
hath consecrated for thee esse path which he 
shall enjoy that peace wh are ki, ee 
ki ) ich the world can 
neither give or take away. No matter what 
others think about us, our enjoyment of God 
depends not upon the opinions of any inan 
° 5 
or body of inen. He that is well grounded 
in the scriptures, has nothing to fear from 
the denunciations of bigoted partizans,— 
The record God has given us is sufficient 
for our protection, ‘+ Whosoever shall eon- 
fess that Jesus is the Son of God, God 
dwelleth in him, and he in God.” Let this 
be our consulation and support. May we 
never be induced to render railing for rail- 
ing, but when anathematized by. our breth- 
ren, let us pray that their minds may be 
filled with the spirit of Christ. And as 
** faith without work is dead,’’ let us so prac- 
tice, that we may enjoy an antepast of heay- 
en below, and finally realize an eternity of 
unbounded felicity beyond the confines of 

grave. PHILAGATHUS, 

CB eu 
STEPHEN. 

For the Christian Register. 
When Stephen was falling a victim to the 
brutal rage of his persecutors, he was sus- 
tained and comforted by seeing the glory of 
God, and Jesus standing on the right hand 
God. And he said, ‘* Behold I see the 
heavens opened, and the Son of man, stand- 
ing on the right hand of God.” Observe 
here, that though ascended and glorified, he 
is still called Jesus, and which is more re- 
markable, the Son of man—for he is not of- 
ten called by that title except by himself. 
He is spoken of as a Being distinet from 
the Father. They stoned Stephen callin 
upon God the translators say; but God ig 
inserted by them, not by Luke. Why did 
they insertit? It would be more rational to 
have inserted Jesus—culling upon Jesus, 
and saying Lord Jesus, receive my Spirit! 
But the circumstances are so peculiar, and 
the example is so opposite to the command 
of Jesus—that this is not sufficient authori- 
ty for addressing our prayers immediately 
to Jesus. With his natural eye he hada 
vision of the Savicur—he is invisible to us. 
Besides, we know not that he meant it for 
an act of divine homage, and it seems very 
plain that he did not consider him as the 
Father. When Michael Servetus was burnt 
at the stake, though he suffered death for 
denying the Deity of Jesus, still he made 
use of this prayerof Stephen. Thousands, 
no doubt, have imitated the example of 
these too martyrs. Yes, Calvin, I shall call 
them both martyrs: and thou wast the per- 
secuting Saul of Tarsus, when the last was 


burnt by a slow fire; and sorry I am, that 
E hans. -conee biciad .ote~sig ee Oe 
and remorse given by thee, at the remem- 
brance of the barbarous and cruel deed! 0 
how could’st thou consent to his death with 
the words and example of the Sayiour be- 
fore thee? 

I saw this sentiment in a Unitarian tract 
afew days ago—‘ If I err, let it be with 
Stephen—-let me die with his prayer on my 
lips!?? But the question naturally occurs-- 
have we nota higher guide and pattern to 
follow—more safe and pious toe? Why 
should we not, in so solemn a season, and 
under such affecting circumstances; why 
should we not prefer imitating Jesus himself 
rather than this disciple? This dymg pray- 


| er is, Father, into thy bands I commend my 


spirit! Admit that it is right, to copy the 


2Ws nm} ~ > ° if 
(example of Stephen; yet, tell me, if you 


ean think it wrong or unsafe here, to follow 
the example of the expiring Son of God? 


I think it proper to use the prayer of the. 


Savior--and | would advise you my friend 
to use it. The wise man says, speaking of 
death, then shall the dust return to the earth 
as it was, and the spirit shall return to God, 
'who gave it. Shall l speak my thoughts’ 
To prefer the language of Stephen tojthat of 
Christ, indicates a want of faith and trust in 


| God, and a want of conformity to the exan- / 
ple of Jesus, to whom weshould look as f 


‘the author and pattern of our faith. 

It is worthy of notice, that ’tis not till af- 
ter he bad thus supplicated Jesus, that he 
knelt down, and cried with a loud yoiee— 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge! 1! 
true, that Jesus is often called Lord, and 
|is the Father, and we cannot say positivels, 
' which he meant; but from the fact that be 
knelt; that the Christians were taught )y 
the precept and example of Christ to offer 
| their prayers to God; and from the fact, thé! 

we find them generally doing so. I infe' 
| that the Martyr presented this petition to 
_God. The Apostles say in one place, Lord, 
thou art God which hast made heaven ané 

earth; and the sea, and all that in them is— 
| Now, if the expression, thou art God, ba 
| not been added, doubtless some would have 
| said that Lord here meant Christ, and word 


| have quoted the passage in proof of nis bein; | 


the Creator of all things, aithough the cor 

| text would, even then, plainly forbid such ¢ 
construction Stephen died fnll of faith,.an 
charity too; interceding for his murderet. 
They had only ‘hastened his flight to thé 
mansions of biiss, and sent him to receiv 
an unfading crown of glory. With suc) 
visions of God and of Christ, and with such 
prospects opening to his view, he could ca 
his dying eyes ou that furious multitade, 0° 
only with a forgiving, but with a pitying 
compassionate heart. They were the 8” 
ferers; they were the unhappy, not he” 
When he had said this, he fell asleep. Whe 
' an expression. to describe the death of ag F 
‘man! though his death seemed so horrid - 
“appalling. But notwithstanding all ‘” 
abuse, violence and cruelty; death came tT 
on him gently, He fell asleep! look mi 
upon that face; ‘tis the face of an angel wo 
new look upon that multitude! beheld ! ow 
faces! and then make vour own reflect 
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For the Christian Register. 
Mr. Ep1ror,— ' ; 

I regret to perceive an attempt, in the 
Editor of the Recorder, at evasion, rather 
than « fair acknowledgement of a forme! 
mistake. He says, the two orthodox —r 
of the Society for propogating the g spe 
may resign, and therefore the usual aL. oe 
of the Society may be suspended. sve But 
denies this, or asserts the contrary. h 
the fact is, that they did not resign at the 
meeting (as seemed t» have been intimated 
in the Recorder) and it presemed they 
will not now resign, end thus emSa:ass the 
society’s benevolent perce t here is no 
objection with the liberal! meimbers of the 
Society to have all the proceedings made 
known. They do not fear to lay before the 

ubdlic the course they have taken. They 
gisclain all designs of taking any one by 
surprise. But they are disposed to © aintain 
their rights and their influence by fair means. 
Zt is hoped the Recorder is mistaken in say- 
ing, that the appropriations were made be- 
- fore the meeting. For, though some pre- 
“vious preparation may have been made by 
the Committee, it is presumed, that the ap- 
propriations are made and payment ordered 
by the whule society, at a reguiar meeting. 
Ifthe Treasurer meant to deciine, no deubt 
he would have done so, at the meeting, that 
another might have been chosea. But while 
the funds remain with him, he or the assitst- 
ant Treasurer will promptly pay any sums 
due to the missionaries. There is no ditl- 
culty in the case, unless the Recorder chos- 

es to create it. A Memper. 

=> BBO «-- 

For the Christian Register. 

Mr. Editor, I send you for publication an 
account ofthe formation of a new orthodox 
Church in Canton, wlass. There are some 
circumstances so peculiar in this case that 
they deserve to be known, About a fort- 
night previous to the constituting of this new 
Church, which 
neighboring clergymen, (well kuown for the 
part they acted at Walpwle a few mouths ago) 
were seen visiting ‘* frou house to house’’ 
in this town. 
these gentlemen, it was conjectured that 
some attempt was making to get up an op- 
position society in this place. But the most 
profound secrecy was preserved on their 
part, and by their coadjutors. 
accidentally however to be discovered, that 

their object was to fom a_ self-styled ortho- 
dex church in Canton. 4 
pears, that they found, that by Mr. Curtis’ 
being willing to bring three or four members 
of his church from Sharon, and Mr. Burgess 
as many more from his chureh in Dedham, 
that it would be possible to add three or four 
irom other churches, who happened to re- 
side forthe present in Canton. I would re- 
mark here that the me-shere af Mr, Curtis’ 
church and mr. Burgess’ also, were twa 
families insCanton. The’ one living on the 
borders of Sharon and the other near Ded- 
ham. 
into the new Church had ever belonged to 
the Church in Canton, and he had recently, 
at his request, been recommended to the 
church in Dedham, though he had not com- 
muned with the Church in Canton since 


almost seven years.) ‘The materials from 
which they were to build up this new colony 
were, if I am rightly informed three men, 
and seven or eight females. The measures, 


yree reprehens:ble and unchristian. 
done without the knowledge of their hus- 
bands, and when they distinctly knew that 
their husbands would be opposed to their 
wives uniting themselves to such a church. 
It was all conducted wiih that seerecy which 
is the worthy accompaniment of a bad cause. 
There was nothing of that openness which 
belongs to christianity. ‘There was nothing 
of that frankness which walks abroad tn the 
light of day, having no communion with the 
unfruitful works of darkness. ‘This new 


- ke Oe ! 
Church is located in the vicinity of the large | 


Factory in Canton, in direct opposition to 
the wishes of the proprietors of that estab- 
Jishment, when thore is but a single man to 
join them, who is employed in that Factory. 
This looks like an attempt to foree their 
epinions upon people, whether they will re- 
cieve them or not. To brow-beat men into 
their faith. Because they could not control 


ew el erected by the proprietors of | . . eo fh 
the new chapel erected by the proj | New-England or was more judicious in adyocat- 
| ing’ them. 


the Factory for the accommodation of the 
workmen, they seem determined to open a 
house of their own where they are in hopes 
to draw off a party, and thus create difficulty 
between those who work in the Factory and 
tucir employers. For this worthy and or- 


thodox eause, Messrs Curtis and Burgess | 


ure ready to colonize their Churches, and 
thus show their disinterested benevolence.-- 
For this cause the ministers, who constitut- 
ed this new Church,* 1am told, volunteered 
their servicesto preach one sunday each to 
this little band, which, now, after bringing 
them out from their folds where they had 
shepherds of thoir own choice, they can eall 
a little, feeble, destitute, perhaps too perse- 
cuted Church. And farther, I am informed 
on good authority, that they can take mon- 
ey from the Missionary socicty, and without 


any qualms of conscience call this mission- 


‘ry ground, and here employ a missionary, 
nay,andbuilda meetingihouse too for this des- 
titute church, which the disinterested benevo- 
lence of their former pastors has abandoned 
to this state of destitution, ‘this lack of vis- 
ion.” Within about two miles of the Facto- 
ry, there are four Meeting Houses, occupi- 
ed by different denominations, one Baptist, 
One Methodist, one Calvinist and one Uni- 


tarian, But what renders the case more 
striking, 


worshij 
where 


* They ate 
chester, Mr. Bi 
of Randolph. 


P, there is, at the 


te Factory a chapel, 


is preaching every Saturday 


Ngess, of Dedham. and Mr. Hitcheock, 


was on the 3d instant, two | 


From the known character of | 


By euquiring, it ap- | 


| tending his instruetions. 


| ties required his attention. 
| pomnted by the Legislature of the State, one of 
| the delegates to the Continental Congress, and 
| was re-elected each year successively till the 
| adoption of the Federal Constitution. In 
| he was also appointed Shenff of Plymouth coun- 
| try; an office which he held many years, until 
| he resigned on account of old 


| precate piety and goodness in every sect. 
long end intimate acquaintance with the 


| 

| : 

| vided a fund for the support of a congregational 
| 


is, that besides these advantages of 


} : ° " 
UNndersiood to be Dr..Codiman, of Dor- | 


evening, and everv Sabbath afternoon, and 
where different denominations are admitted 
on equal grounds, (with the exception of the 
Sabbath which is by an almost unanimous 
agreement appropriated to the congregation- 
al minister of Canton, because a large num- 
ber of the inhabitants of the village and also 
of the workmen in the Fartory belong al- 
ready tohis Society.) . Such is the situation 
of the place in which this new church 1s lo- 


cated, and these are some of the circum- 
stances attending its formation. Of such 


proceedings on the part of the orthodox 
clergy the public will form their opinion. 
Aad Unitarians will understand what such 
| things mean. Piain Truta. 
a ener tne ene 
OBITUARY. 
For the Christian Register. 
In Cambridge, on Tuesday last, Major Jonas Wy- 
ETH, aged 66. . 
Society, as well asa bereaved family, and a large 
ciccle of relatio.. and friends, are called upon to sus- 
| #in a severe loss in the death of this good man. Pos- 























sessing a sound mind and equal temper, combined 
| with a virtuous end benevolent disposition, Mr. Wyeth 
| ensured the respect and esteem of all who knew him. 
tiaving early united himself to the Christian cause, he 
ever nanifested an ardent desire to advance the great 
interests of the Redeemer’s Kingdom, and promote the 
spiritual welfare and temporal comfort of those around 
him. Few men were more exemplary in their con- 
duct, and few more devoted in their attendance upon 
all the ordinances of religion: Though suffering under 
the influence of a wasting disease for nearly three years 
| he never ufterea arepining thought, but relying ou 
/ the hope set before him in the gospel, and trusting 
} with implicit confidence in the goodness of his Heav- 
enly Father, he patiently submitted to all his will, and 
in the moments of di olution derived comfort and sup- 
port from that Being, who has promised that ‘he will 
never leave nor forsake those who put their trust in 
him.” 


—_— 
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From the Gazette. 

Died at Duxbury, in the county of Plymouth, 
afew cays since, Geonce Panrrice, Esq. aged 
&Y9.--We are thus called upon to record the 
| death of another, and almost the last of the pat- 
rivtic civilians of Massachusetts, who took a con- 
spicuous part in the transactions before the war 

| of the revolution, which led immediately to the 
perilous and appaling contest with G. Britain.— 

| Mr. Partridge was graduated in Harvard College 
in 1762, at the age of twenty-one. It is a cir- 
cumstance worthy of notice, that, at this time, 
while master of a grammar school at Woburn, 


a 


i 
| 


| two of his pupils were Benjamin Thompson,after- 
| wards Count Rumford, and Loammi Baldwin, 
It happened | 1 

' very nearly of his age; and were fat advanced, 


late Sheriff of Middlesex. They were indeed 


for that day, in the study of the mathematics.— 
Mr. P. kept the grammar school for several yeara 
afterwards in his native town, where’ the writer 
of this imperfect notice had the privilege of at- 
’ ‘The occasion has been 
always recollected with gratitude. Mr. P. was 


one of the leaders of Plymouth county, in direct- 
| ing and impressing the public mind duiing the 
| years 1773, 4, and 5. 
} Sever, J. 
| Lathrop, and others. In 
| Captain of a military company 


Iiis associates were W. 
Warren, \W. Cushing, C. ‘Turner, J. 
1774, he was chosen 
of minute men, 


sv wallud. iu UTE LOWD OF DuxvUry. DUL ne Was 


| more of a civilian than soldier. ‘The same year 
| he was chusen ihe Representative of that town 
Only one of the persons to be formed | 


( during the June session, at & 


to the general Court; and tock an active part 
, at Salem, in adopting 
the resolution to choose delegates to a Continen 


tal Congress. 


| He was alsoa delegate in the 
<2 as . > ‘ 
| Provincial Congress of Massachusetts, which 


| met at Concord, in October, 1774; and again in 


x. _| January, 1775; as also in the same year, a depu- 
the present pastor was ordained, (a term of | ty to the House of Representatives, formed in 
| pursuance of advice both ef the Continental and 
| Provincial Congress. 
| elected the Representative for Duxbury for sev- 
| eral years; and in 1775,°76,'/7,°78, and 79, was 
ms “a a stellt .) | an active member of the General Court. 
taken, to obtain the const nt . Se me of their i irtellgence, his industrious habits, his integ- 
women to join them, were tn the mas Ce- rity and deliberate judgment, insured him the 
t was | 


Mr. P. continued to be 


His 


coulidence of his ce-patrixts, and induced them 


| to place him on many important committees. In 
| 1776, he was appointed colonel of a regiment of 
| nuilitia for Plymouth county, but held the coin- 


mission only a short time. More importaut du 


In 1780, he was ap- 


1789, 


age, to the 
universal satisfaction of the people, and with 
great credit tohimself. Whenthe Federal Gov- 
ernment was established in 1789, he was chosen 
a Representative for Plymouth District; and 


| continued to be elected until advancing years in- 
, ducing him to decline the suffrage of his fellow- 


! 


citizeus, who were always desirous of his judi- 


| cious and useful services. 
| Wr. Partridge was an intelligent and faithful 


public servant, ‘I‘hongh not an eloquent speak- 
er, no one better understood the true interests of 


But he never gave offence to the rep- 
resentatives of other sections of the country by 
expressing or cherishing feelings hostile to their 
interests; nor hid he ever join in creating ex- 
citements among his constituents for party pur- 
poses. ‘Ihe State could not boast of a purer pa- 
triot or a more faithful public agent. In his na. 
tive town and neighborhood, he was alweys 


| greatly respected, for his many private and so. 
Cc 


ial virtues. He was one of the very few men 
who are long in public life and are free of all re- 
proach. Mr. P. was a professor of religion from 


| his early days; and was an ornament to the 


name and professien. He was of the liberal 
school, in theology ; and was opposed to bigotry 
and fanaticism in all their forms; but could ap- 
Liis 
‘haun- 
ceys and Mayhews and Gays of his early days 
had enabled him to discrimmate the true from 
the false and erroneous, aod prepared his mind to 
receive the simple truths of the gospel without 
the speculative dogmas of the shoo!lmen. 

Mr. P. was never married. He has left a 
large estate chiefly to public uses ; and has pro- 


minister in Duxbury. flis memory wil! be long 
cherished with respect—and the influence of his 
good example, it is hoped, wil! be felt for many 
generations He was one of the fathers of our 
glorious revolution ; and his name will therefore 
be reeorded in the history of his country. 














as LITERARY. 


Ladies’ Magazine. The July number of this 
| popular and interesting work is just published. 

‘The publishers persevere in their commendable 
attention to the neatness and workmanlike ap- 


et ee aa a 
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pearance of the publication. The only fault we 
have to find in this respect, 1s one which is also 
chargable on most of the printing done among 
us at tae present time, viv. too great faintness anid 
dimness in the impression. There may be good 
reasons for a degree of this, but we think it is 
cartied to an extreme, in several of our periodi- 
cals, as well asin occasional publications, 


An exceilent version in a well printed octavo 
of nearly 500 pages, of ifeeren’s celebrated ab 
stract of the History of the States of Antiquty, 
has been issued at Northampton, Massachusetts 
The translator is George Bancroft, Esq. one of 
the principals of the Noithampton institution for 
youth, and justly distinguished for his great mer 
its,as a scholar and writer. Heeren’s work js 
more prized and extensively used on the Kuro- 
pean continent, than any other compend of An- 
cient History He has observed a uniform sys- 
tem of Chronology, and prefaced each separate 
portion of history with a succinct account of the 
criginal source from which all knowledge of it 
must be derived. ‘I'he editor announces that a 
History of the States of Modern Europe and its 
colonies 1n their mutual relations, from the dis- 
covery of America to the emancipaion of the 
American Coatiuent, by the same author, will be 
published during the present summer. We trust 
that these works, will tind favor in ovr co!leges 
and higher schools, for they are unquestionably 
preferable tothe manuals which are now employ- 
ed. The learning, jadgment, industry and skill 
of the eminent German lecturer have communi 
cated peculiar value and authority to his labors. 
Tn any scheme of liberal education, there is no 
study more immediately and durably ‘useful than 
that of the authentic annals of maakind. It is 
far from being well pursued in most of our sem- 
jnaries, ‘Vat. Gaz. 

A New Unrrartan Work. Propusals have 
been issued in London, fer publishing by sub- 
scription, a posthumous work of the Rev, Jouny 
CamERON, late a member of the General Synod 
ef Ulster, om the Doctrine of the Holy Serip- 
tures, concerning the Only True God, and Jesus 
Christ whom He hath sent. 

The late Rev. John Cameron was originally 
edneated in the Culvinistie principles of the Kirk 
of Scotland ; but being possessed of a discern- 
ing and independent mind, he soon began to 
doubt the truth of some of its essential doctrines, 
and resolved to examine the scriptures for himn- 








self with the utmost impartiality and ever- 
ance. In consequence of the diligent investiga- 
tion which he made, he rejected the popular doc- 
trine of the Trinity, as being an wnser clural and 
absurd hypothesis. The Work which is now 
proposed to publish is the result of bis inquiries. 
it comprises the general proofs from the Scrip 
tures themselves of the unity of God, and the 
subordination of Jesus Christ, the Wurssenger 
and Servant of God. 

Mr. Cameron, on his death-bed, committed 
the Manuscript to a friend, with the injunction tu 
lay it before the public, when the times should 
require it.” ‘The Editor thinks the presenta 
suitable season for the purpose ; and from « high 
opinion of the value of the Work, he is induced 
to offer it to the advocates of Christianity in its 
primitive purity. ‘The following may be deemed 
a convincing evidence of its merit. A_ rigid 
Calvinist after readivg the Manuscript, made 
tais MeMOrable testimonial OF WS Very yrevat 


| worth—“ That of all the works he had ever read 

on the subject, ut was best calculated to give a | 
| death-blow io 
stance it may reasonably be expected, in other | 


Calvinism.” From this circum- 


| instances, to produce the most beneficial effects ; 








and it would be truly a matter of regret that it 
should be lost to the public.— The Work will be 
neatly printed in a small &vo. on fine wove pa- 
per, price 5s. 
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SUMMARY. 


On Sunday, the 6th inst. a boat containing 
twelve persons was upset, near Oak Point, New- 
Brunswick, whither they had come to attend pub- 
lic worsnip, and sad to relate, ten of the num- 
ber were drowned. 


Fraud. A Mr. Hinsdale, clerk in the Hart- 
ford, Conn. Bank, has been discuvered to be a 
defaulter to the amount of 30 or 40,000 do!lars. 
it is said that he has actually been making for 
18 years and upwards, overdrafts upon his depos- 
its, and keeping the balance by wrong posting. 
‘The N. York Commercial Advertiser states that 
by his own account he has Jost this sum tn spee- 
ulations in lottery tickets, and that a broker in 
this city paid him some years since ten thousand 
dollars. If ench repeated instances as have oc- 
curred in this country within a few years, of ruin, 
degradation and often suicide, brought on by the 
spirit of gambling, are not sufficient to warn those 
who are liable to temptation, al! admonition and 
reason would be thrown awey upen them. 


At alate Grand Jury, in Duches county, N. Y. 
bills were found against seven usdividuais for 
murder, two for perjury, and one for arson. 


The Arkensas Gazette of June 11th, says we are ex- 
tremely sorry to learn, by several gentlemen, from the 
Post of Arkansas, that a serious disturbance has recent- 
ly arisen between some of the citizens of that place, 
and a party of Indians, who were encamped in that vi- 
cinitv, which unfortunately resulted in the death of two 
Choctaws, who were of the parry. 


Lightning. .The “ontine Coffee House,§N. Haven, 
which had three Electrical conductors, having been* 
struck by hghtning, inquiry has been made and the 
following among other conclu-ions have been arrived 
at. The kitchen chimney, it appears, was thirty feet 
from any rod. *‘ That a lightning rod is com petent to 
protect a distance no greater than twice the length of 
the stem, or the part that rises above the roof. That 
steam, smoke and soot, are all good conductors of 
electricity, and consequently, that a chimney in which 
a fire is burning, presents a point of attraction to light- 
ning. That when, of several chimnies that rise to an 
equal elevation, one, (the kitchen ‘chimney for in- 
stance) has a fire burning, while the others have not, 
that one requires to be especially protected. That the 
kite hen fire place, during a thunder storm, on the sup- 
position that no other fires are burning, is a place of 
peculiar danger.” 


Lighining. Itis believed that more damage 
has been caused this season by lightning, in va- 
rious parts of the United States, than during any 
former season for several years. The newspa- 
pers from all quarters are daily furnishing ac- 
counts of buildings burnt or injured, and of lives 
destroyed by this tre:nendous agent. 


Ship building has been commenced by the Americans 
in East Floiida, where a keel is laid at St. Augustine, 
for the first time since its occupancy by the United 
States. 





It appears from the last accounts from South 
Amewica by way of Buenos Ayres, that Madam 
Bonpland had arrived at Bolivia,with letters from 
most of the European and American governments 
to Francia, the Dictator of Paraguay, eoliciting 





the release of her husband. She was kindly re- 
\ ceived by Sucre, who added a letter of his own, 


pane immediately despatched an officer for As- 
sumption, the Capital of Paraguay. 


The Bank of England has constantly in its 
hands of the public money of the nation, for the 
management of the public debt, an average bal- 
j ance of more than four millions—over eighteen 

millions of dollars. 


The Duchess of Beyra clothes, at her own expense, 
all the Portuguese soldiers, who when fighting under 
Chaves and Selveira, retreated into Spain. It is said 
that these troops will march to Lisbon, when they are 
completely equipped, to form there the basis of a new 
Royal Guard for the Infant Don Miguel. The Mar- 
guis de Chaves, who still continues at Bayonne, will 
| put himself at their hea‘, and lead them back in tri- 
umph to their country. 





A late English paper has the following par- 
agraph. 


‘The Porte has concluded with the United 
| States of North America, a Convention, gianting 
' to their ships the Channel, bat not into the Black 
‘ Sea, on payment of a duty of 5 per cent on the 
value of their cargo. Several vessels of that na- 
tion have accordingly entered, in the course of 
the week, under their own flag.” 





Amnesty to the Greeks. It will be recollected 
that some time since the Ottoman Porte an- 
nounced to the Allied Ministers that it had offer- 
ed a full and free Amnesty to the Greeks; on 
terms not essentially varying from the Treaty of 
July 6, and had directed the Greek Patriarch to 
make the same known by the Greek Archbishops 
of .Vicee, Chalerdoire and Larissa, the venerable 
Josir, Zacuarius, and Melitior, These Pre- 
lates sat out oa tiie third of March,to announce the 
Amnesty to. ail the Greeks, who were allowed 
three months to accept it. The Smyrna Courier 
of the 19th April gives a translation of the Apos- 
tolical Letter transmitted by the Patriarch, and 
the Greek Syaod, of Constantinople, to the in- 
habitants of the Isles of the Egean Sea and tho 
Peloponesus. The contents of this letier are 
known, and that the Amnesty offered to Greeks 
appears to be ample and generous ; but still in- 
sisting on their submission to the Porte as their 
paternal government. It appears by the Ionian 
papers, that these Archbishops had executed 
their duty with fidelity ; bat on,preseuting the 
letter to Count Capo p’isrria, he rejected the 
proposition. In the mean time the Porte applied 
to the Admirals of the Allied Squadrons to assist 
with their mediation the commission of the Greek 
Bishops ; but Admiral pe Riexy replied, that he 
had no power te accede to the wish of the Porte, 


to adhere us soon as possible tu the terms of the 
treaty of the Gth July, and to accept the media- 
tion of the Powers. 

Turkey and Greece. The Courier of the 15th gives 
the following extracts which had beea pesmiited to be 
taken from tse Journal of an acquaintance, just arriv- 
ed, in the brig Samos, from Smyrna. 

“ April L2th. Left Constantinople. Vigorous 
preparations making by the Porte to meet the 
encounter of the Russian arms. The Emperor 
| Nicholas’ prociamation of War just arrived. 
| His army about tocross the Pruth. His brother 

Constantine leading the van: an omen, perhaps, 
| of the design of tke Russian Cabinet to seize, 
| at this juncture, the long-dilfered object of Rus- 

sian ambition, from the days of Catharine 2d to 
| the present time,—Constantineple. ‘Che present 
| Sultan, the cleverest of the Mahmouds, firm and 
| wunchakon, relying oa his own prowess and re- 
| sources, and the jealousy of the Buropean Pow- 
| ers. England has already sent a Minister to St. 
| Petersburg to expostalate, but Nicholas wag ai- 
| ready with his army on the march. Many thou- 
| sand Asiatics already arrived and passed on to 
| the frontiers to meet the approaching shock. 
Several regiments of the Sultan finely disciplin- 
ed, and uniformed after the European model, but 
these new tactics not yet established through 
the army,-thougl vigorous exertions are using 
for this purpose, 

ln conteinplation of the possibility of the cap- 
| ture of the capital, it has been gravely determin- 
, ed inthe Divan to treat that place as Alexander 
| treated Mogcow on a similiar occasion. This fac 
is known to the writer of this, from a member of 
the Divan,—though kept a profound secret in 
| Constantinople. 





————— 


{| May 7th. Off Poros, learned that a Russian 
| fleet of 12 sail had just arrived at Napeli d: Ro- 
mania, the present seat of the Grecian govern 


ment. where Capo D’Istrias was present. Sa 
lutes were interchanged through the day. This 


fleet, it was supposed, would join two Greek 
brigs that were already blockading Athens, 
while the Grecian camp, under general Church, 
was at Agara or Eleusis, about to invest Athens 
by land. Capo D’Istrias has established a na- 
tional bank, organized a system of taxation, ina 
great degree extarpated piracy, ordered statisti- 
' cal tables to be prepared in every district, town, 
| &c. is doing wonders. 

| May 15th. Touched at Malta. Learnt that five 
| Russian vessels of war had just left that port to 
join, as was supposed, the fleet at Napeli di Ro- 
mania, to blockade the ports of the Morea in the 
Turkish possession, but probably also to co-oper- 
ate with the army in the invasion ot Turkey. 





The foNowing items relating to the progress of the 
Russian Arny, and to the state of things in Turkey, 
| aie gleaned from the late papers, 





| Yesterday evening we received the news that 
three bridges had been euddenly thrown across 
the Pruth. This morning, at half past 5, two 
; squadrons of Hulans entered Jassy. Colonel 
Coprandi, their Commander, waited on Prince 
Stourdza, to inform him of the occupation of the 
principality by the Russian Army, and to inti- 
mate that his authority had ceased. 

An hour and a half afterwards the remaining 
Hulaus entered Jassy, aud alsoa Regiment of 
Infantry. Atnine o’clock General Count Pab- 
len, our new Governor took possession of the 
city. The Divan of the Boyards assembled to 
receive his orders, 2 

Prince Stourdza has been taken prisoner, but 
he is treated in a manner becoming his rank. It 
is thought that he will be cairied tomorrow to 
the other side of the Pruth. 

Letters from Jassy of Tih May, say :— 

{t is understood that on the 7th of this month 
the Russian troops wil) begin to occupy the prin- 
cipalities ; and the Hospodars, who have receiv- 
ed orders from the Porte, on she approach of the 
Russian Armies, to retire into the Turkish do- 
minions, and not into those of Austria, as they 
are said to have wished, will probably go to Con- 
stantinople. Count Pablen, who is appointed 
Civil Governor of the Principalities, will reside 
at first at Jassy, and in the sequel go to Buchar- 
est. 

The Russian Emperor ie expected at Jassy on 
the 24th May, to which city ail communications 
are to be addressed, and whither all persons 
who desire to speak tothe Emperor are to re- 
pair, Count Witgenstein has the chief command 
of the whole army. Count Woronzow com- 
mands one wing, and Count Peter Pablen, broth- 

er to the Civil Governor, all the Cavalry. 
| The Turks are indeed carrying on their prep- 








and to which he could give no other advice, than | 


rations with activity, but they will hardly be 
able to oppose the superior force of the Rus- 
sians. It is therefore the general belief in the 
| Russian Army, thatthe war will be ended in one 
campaign, and that the [urks will speedily be 
induced to yield.—But the Manifesto drawn up 
in Constantinople, and of which some persons 
already pretend to know the contents, would 
seem to give a greater idea of the defensive re- 
sources of the Turks. 
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MARRIAGES. 














——————— 


In Rowley, Mr. James Scott to Miss Lydia Prichard. 

In Easton, Mr. Austin Snow, of North Bridgewater, 
to Miss Louisa S. Chipman. 

In Plymouth, Mr. Benjamin Hathaway ts Miss Han- 
nah Nye. 

In Lancaster, Edward A. Raymond to Mrs. Eliza 
Taylor Blackman both of this city. 

in Montpelier, (Vt.) Col. J. P. Miller, late Agent 
of the New-York Greek Committee, to Miss Sarah 
Arms. 

In Jamaica, John W. Whitman Esq. of Boston, to 
Sarah Helen Power, of Previdence, R. I 
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In this city, on the 8th instant, GrnperT SruartT 
Iasq. one of the most eminent painters of the age, . 

In Brighton, Mr. Loring Field, aged 26 

In Dorchester, Mr. Josiah Leeds, aged 57. 

In Quincy, on the 7th inst. Mr. Wilsoa Marsh, aged 
78 years. Mr. Edmund Billings, 59 

In Hingham, Capt. Demerick Stodder, aged 60.—- 
Mrs. Caty Beal, relict of Mr. Elijah Beal, aged 78. 

In Bridgewater, Mr. James Soule, of Middleborough, 
72. be 

in Taunton, Miss Olive Leach, 27. 

In Denvess, on Sunday afternoon, Mr. Jonathan Day, 
aged 32. : 

In Kingston, Mr. Harvey Cushnian, 87, 

In Duxbury, Hon. George Patridge, 88. 

In Plymouth, Henry Warren, Esq. aged 64, 

In Northampton, Miss Mary Clark, 50. 

In Portsmouth, N. H. on Tuesday morning last, Mr, 
Nathaniel Lyde, aged about 35, a Purser in the Navy, 
and son of thelate Capt. Byfield Lyde, of Boston. 

In Middlesex, N. Y. on the 12th of June, Mr. Calvin 
Peabody, aged 46 years, formerly of Lancaster, Mass, 
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NORTHAMPTON, MANSION HOUSE, 

‘HIS splendid establishment is now open for the re- 
; ception of company. No expense has been spared 
in its decoration, or in the elegance of the furnature, to 
render it one of most agreeable retreats in the country, 
The house stands on an eminence, a few rods from the 
Court House, Churehes and Post Office, and contains 
about sixty spacious rooms, all of which are airy and 
pleasant, aflording agrceable views from the windows, 
On the top is erected xn Opservarony, which com- 
mands a distinct view of the villages of Nerthamp- 
ton, Hatfield, Nadley and Amberst; and of the whole 
valley of the Connecticut for many miles ia extent; to- 
gether with Mount Holycke and the Hampshire and 
Hampden Canal with its basin. For beauty in its Jo- 
cation, combined with elegance and convenience in 
the edifice, the Mansion House may challenge a com- 
parison with any establishment of the kind in the unit- 
ed States. 

Tiere are in the house a number of rooms, and suits 
of rooms, fitted up expressly for families ; where they 
may enjoy the seclusion of a private abode, with every 
elegance calculated to administer to their comfort. 
Families from the cities desirous of spending a few 
weeks or months in the country, and gentlemen tray- 
elling for health, pleasure or business, will always find 
it a quiet and pleasant house. 

Vhe public table shall not be execiled by any in tho 
countiy, and scleet parties, and families, will be accoin- 
dated with elegent apartments, at any hour, and their 
tables served in the best stvie. 

‘ihe Wines and Liquors will be of the greatest vari-« 
ety and best quality, 

The attendants and servants have all been selected 
from the cities with extreme care, and itis hoped from 











| their proficiency and experience, that all who may 


Lonor the Mansion House with their patronage will be 
giatified by their most assiduous endeavors to please, 
The Proprietors pledge their most devoted personal 
efforts to contribute to the comfort and enjoyment of 
guests, and flatter themselves, by astrict attention to 
the various duties of so entensive an establishment, tg 
give entire satisfaction to their patrons. 

Horses and Carraiges, with car_ful drivers, will be 
provided for those who may desire them, 





&3- Among other advantages which the Mansion 
Tlouse possesses in its locality, is its vicinity to the far- 
famed summit of Holyake—to Amherst College—to 
the Round Hill and Mount Pleasant Schools—to the 
Lead Mine at Sauthampton, and to the many pleasant 
villages within an hour’s :ide 





_duly 19. : St. 
“ NEW BOOKS FOR YOUTH. 


UNROE & FRANCIS, comer of Washington 

. and Water-street, have just published, “ The 
iskdale Herd-boy,” a Scottish Tale,,for the instruc- 
tion aud amusement of youth; By Mrs. Blackford, 
the author of the Scottish Orphans. 

The author has endeavored, in relating the adven- 
tures of John Telfer, the Eskdale Herd-Boy, to im- 
press on the minds of her young readers, the perma- 
nent advantages of early integrity and gratitude. In 
the short and unfortunate life of William Martin, she 
has attempted to show the duty that is incumbent oa 
all young people to subdue that disobedient and self- 
willed temper, which may otherwise undermine, not 
only their own comfort and happiness, but those of 
their parents and friends, of all whom they love, and 
ot all to whom they are dear. The character of Helen 
is meant to illustrate the inesiiimable value that a duti- 
ful daughter may be of, both to father and mother, 





THE ESKDALE HERD-BOY. 


Fyne Siler Tale,—by Mrs. Blackford, author of 
the Scottish Orphaus, &c. With an engraving 
The Soldier’s Orphan. Pollocks Ralph Gemell, a 
tale for Youth. The Pastor’s Tales. Memoirs of Eli- 
za J. Drysdale just received and for sale by James Lox- 





ing No. 132 Washington-street. July 19, 
GRIESBACH’S NEW TESTAMENT, 


No. 6. 


; HIS day published by BOWLES & DEAR. 
BORN, 72 Washington street, the Sixth number 
of the New Testament in the common version, con- 
forried to Griesbach’s Standard Greek Text, containing 
St. John’s Gospel, and the Acts of the Apostles. The 
whole of this work is now finished, and complete cops 
ies of it can be had in boards—price $2,50, 
July 19. Bt, 








NEW WORKS. 
N Address delivered on the Fourth of July, 1828, 
at Watertown, in Commemoration of the Anniver- 
sary of National Independence ; by Convers Francis. 
A Sermon delivered in the Meeting House of the 
First Parish of Beverly, June 18, 1829, on the occasion 
of the lamented death of the Rev, Abiel Abbott, D. D. 
late Pastor of the First Church and Society in Beverly ; 
by James Flint, D. D. Minister of the Second Churcle 
and Soci Salem. ; 
A Seren delivered at the Ordination of the Rev. 
William Parsons Lunt, as Pastor of the Second Congre- 
ational Unitarian Society in the City of New-York, 
une 19, 1828; by F. W. P. Greenwood, Junior Min- 
ister of King’s Chapel, Boston. Just published, and 
for sale by BOWLES & DEARBORN, 72 Washing- 
ton-street. 3t. July 19. 


DR. FLINT’S DISCOURSE. 
HE Sermon of Rev. Dr. Flint, occasioned by the 
death of the late Rev. Dr. Abbot, of Beverly, is 
just published and may be obtained at this office. 
July 19. 
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From the Friend. 
Hymn To tHe Nortu Srar. 
[By Bryant.] 
The sad and solemn night 
Flas yet her multitude of cheerful fires ; 
The glorious host of light * 
Walk the dark hemisphere till she retires : 
All through her silent watches, gliding slow, 
Her constellations come, and round the heavens, and 
go. 
Day, too, hath many a star 
To grace his gorgeous reign, as bright as they : 
Through the blue fields afar, 
Unseen, they follow in his flaming way. 
Many a bright lingerer, as the eve grows dim, 
Tells what a radiant troop arose and set with him. 





And thou dost see them rise, 
Star of the Pole! and thou dost see them set. 
Alone, in thy cold skies, 
Thou keep’st thy old unmoving station yet, 
Nor join’st the dances of that glitte-ing train, 
Nor dipp’st thy virgin orb in the blue western main. 


There, at morn’s rosy birth. 
Thou lookest meekly through the kindling air, 
And, eve, that round the earth 
Chases the day, beholds thee watching there ; 
There noontide finds thee, and the hour that calls 
The shapes of polar flames to scale heaven’s azure walls, 


Alike, beneath thine eye, 
The deeds of darkness and of light are done ; 
High towards the star-lit sky 
Towns blaze—the smoke of battle blots the sun— 
The night-storm on a thousand hills is loud— 


by man. The wonders of the ancient 
world, the Pyramids of Egypt, the Colossus 
of Rhodes, the Temple of Ephesus, the 
Mausoleum of Artemisia, the Wall of Chi- 
na, sink into insignificance before it-—insig- 
nificance in the mass and momentum of hu- 
man labor, required for the execution—in- 
significance in the comparison of the pur- 
poses to be accomplished by the work when 
executed. It is, therefore, a pleasing con- 
templation to those sanguine and patriotic 
spirits who have so long looked with hope 
to the completion of this undertaking, that 
it unites the moral power and resources— 
first, of numereus individuals—-secondly, of 
‘the corporate cities of Washington, George- 
town, and Alexandria—thirdly, of the great 
and powerful States of Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland--and lastly, by the sub- 
scription authorized at the recent session of 
Congress, of the whole Union. — 

Friends aud Fellow-laborers: We are in- 
| formed by the Holy Oracles of Truth, that, 
at the creation of man, male and female, 
the Lerd of the Universe, their maker, 
blessed them, and said unto them, be fruit- 
ful, and multiply, and replenish the Earth 
and subdue itt. To subdue the Earth was, 
therefore, one of the first duties assigned to 
/man at his creation; and now, in his fallen 
condition, it remains among the most excel- 
lent of his occupations. To subdue the 
earth is pre-eminently the purpose of the 
| undertaking, to the accomplishment of which 
the first stroke of the spade is now to be 
struck. That it is to be struck by this hand, 
[ invite you to witness--[Here the stroke 








And the strong wind of day doth mingle sea and cloud. | of the spade |—and in performing this act, 


On thy unaltering blaze 
The half-wreck’d mariner, his compass losf, 
Fixes his steady gaze, 
And stee1s, undoubting, to the friendly coast ; 
And they who stray in perilous waste, by night, 
Are glad when thou dost shine to guide their foot-steps 
right. 


And, therefore, bards of old, 
Sages, and hermits of the solemn wood, 
Did in thy beams behold 
A beauteous type of the unchanging good, 
That bright eternal beacon, by whose ray 
The voyager of time should shape his heedful way. 
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MISCELLANY. 


PRESIDENT ApAMs’ ADDREss. 

The first ground of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal 
was broken by the President of the United States, on 
the fourth day of July. On taking the spade he 
pronounced the following address. 

Friends and Fellow Citizens: 
ly a full century since Berkeley, Bishop of 
Cloyne, turning towards this fair land which 
we now inhabit the eyes of a prephet, cles- 
eda few lines of poetical inspiration with 
this memorable prediction: 

** Times’ noblest Empire is the last :” 

A prediction which, to those of us whose 
lot has been cast by Divine Providence in 
these regions, contains not only a precious 
promise, but a solemn injunction of duty, 
since upon our go and upon those of 
our posterity, its fulfilment will depend. 
For, with reference to what principle could 
it be, that Berkely proclaimed this, the last, 
to be the noblest Empire of Time? It was, 
as he himself declares, on the transplan- 
tation of Learning and the Arts to America. 
Of learning and the arts. The four first 
acts—the Empires of the old world, and ef 
former ages—the Assyrian, the Persian, the 
Grecian, the Roman Empires—were Em- 
pires of conquest; dominions of man ever 
man. The Empire which his great mind, 
piercing into the darkness of tuturity, fore- 
told in America, was the Empire of Learn- 
ing and the Arts—the dominion of man 
over himself, and over physical nature—ac- 
quired by the inspirations ef genius, and 
the toils of industry; not watered with the 
tears of the widow and the orphan; not ce- 
mented in the blood of human victims; 
founded not in discord, but in harmony—of 
which the only spoils are the imperfections 
of nature, and the victory achieved is the 
improvement of the condition of all. Well 
may this be termed nobler than the empire 
of conquest, in which man subdues only his 
fellow man. 

To the accomplishment of this prophecy 
the first necessary step was the acquisi- 
tion of the right of self government 
by the People of the British North Amer- 
ican Colonies, achieved by the Declaration 
of Independence, and its acknowledgment 
by the British Nation. The second was 
the union of all these colonies under one 
General Confederated Government—a task 
more arduous than that of the preceding 
separation, but at last effected by the pres- 
ent Constitution of the U. States. 

The third step, more arduous still than 
either er both the others, was that which we, 
fellow citizens, may now congratulate our- 
selves, our country, and the world of man, 
that it istaken. It is the adaptation of the 


| powers, physical, moral, and intellectual, of 


this whole Union, to the improvement of its 
own condition; of its moral and political 
condition, by wise and liberal institutions— 
by the cultivation of the understanding and 
the heart—by academies, schools, and Jearn- 
ed institutes—by the pursuit and patronage 
of learning and the arts: of its physical 
condition; by associated labor, to improve 
the bounties, and to supply the deficiencies 
of nature; to stem the torrent in its ceurse; 
to level the mountain with the plain; to dis- 
arm and fetter the raging surge of the 
ocean. Undertakings, of which the lan- 
guage I now hold is no exaggerated descrip- 
tion, have become happily familiar, net only 
to the conceptions, but to the enterprise, of 
our countrymen. That, for the commence- 
ment of which we are here assembled, is 
eminent among the number. ‘The project 
contemplates a conquest over physical na- 
ture, such as has never yet been achievzd 


It is near- | 


| I call upon you to join me in fervent suppli- 
_ cation to Him from whom that primitive in- 
_ Junction came, that he would follow with his 
| blessing this joint effort of our great com- 
} munity, to perform his will in the subjuga- 
| tion of the Earth for the improvement of 
_ the condition of man. That he would make 
| it one of his chosen instruments for the pres- 
| ervation, prosperity, and perpetuity of our 
Union. That he weuld have in his holy 
| keeping all the workmen by whose labors it 
isto be completed. ‘That their lives and 
| their health may be precieus in his sight; 
| and that they may live te see the work of 

their hands contribute to the comforts and 

enjoyments of millions of their countrymen. 


to say, that I deem the duty, now performed 
at the request of the President and Direc- 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Mr. Hare—aAlthough the means of pre- 
venting and destroying putrid or infectious 
miasmata, by the use of chemical agents, 
has been long known, they have been resort- 
ed to for the most part only on occasions of 
alarm. They may be made to conduce so 
much to our comfort and health at this seas- 
on, that I venture to send you a brief notice 
of a preventive and remedial agent, which 
may be employed in any situation, and un- 
der all circumstances. 

Within a few months great use has been 
made“in France of a chemical compound of 
chlorine gas and lime or Soda, for the pur- 
pose of destroying the offensive odours aris- 
ing from putrifying animal and vegetable mat- 
ters. The first use of this compound was 
in a case of judicial inquiry, where it became 
necessary to disinter a body for examination, 











and by it the eflluvia were destroyed in an 
hour or two. 

For all common purposes, the effects of 
the compound of lime and chiorine, known 
in commerce as “ bleaching powder,” and 
“bleaching salts,” are similar to those of 
the substance used in France under the 
name of “ Labannaque’s Disinfecting Soda 
Liquid.” 


purify; or it may be dissolved in water, and 


‘ —7 smegma 


phere. Vehicles for the removal of offensive 
substances as well as the substances them- 
| selves, may be freed from all offensive odour 
by the use of the powder, while at the same 
| time the fertilizing powers of those substanc- 
/es are remarkably increased—a fact which 


| has been established by actual experiment. | 
In some situations and apartments, a few | 
spoonfuls of the powder may be mixed with | 


the sand with which the floors are usually 
sprinkled. The many occasions, beth in 








public and private, where this purifying agent | “ 
oilaniid aid ettalecdd t be | for so they*expected, they soon feund they 
gg tame dike ssn I om thee bad catched a Tartar, for it had a confound- 


may 


obvi It is sometimes desirable to pre- 


| vent the rapid change of a dead body pre- | 
| forbade them laying them down again, more 


vious to interment; this weuld be accom- 
plished by asmall quantity of the dry pow- 


der within the coffin, or by the application | 
of the moistened clothes. 
In descending into vaults, pits, sewers, 


&c. if the air breathed be passed through a 


tors of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal | sponge which has been wet with the solution 


| 
| Friends and Brethren: Permit me further 
} 
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Company, and of the Corporations of the 
District of Columbia, one ¢f the most for- 
tunate incidents of my life. Though not 
among the functions of my official station, I 
esteem it as a privilege conferred upon me 
by my fellow citizens of the District. 
led, in the performance ef my service here- 
tofore as one of the Representatives of my 
native Commonwealth in the Senate, and 
now as a member of the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government, my abode has 
been among the inhabitants of the District 
longer than at any other spot upon earth. 
In availing myself of this occasion to re- 
turn to them my thanks for the namberless 
acts of kindness that I have experienced at 
their hands, may I be allowed te assign it asa 
motive operating upon the heart, and super- 
added to my ofhicial obligations, for taking a 
deep interest in their welfare and prosperi- 
ty. Among the prospects of futurity which 
we may indulge the rational hope of seeing 
realized, by this junetion of distant waters, 
that of the auspicious influence which it 
will exercise over the fortunes of every por- | 
tion of the District, is one upon which my 
mind dwells with unqualified pleasure. It | 
is my earnest prayer that they may not be 

disappointed. 

It was observed that the first step towards 
the accomplishment of the glorious destimes | 
of our country was the declaration of In- 
dependence. That the second was the 
union of these States under our I’ederative 
Government. The third is irrevocably fix- 
ed by the act upon the commencement of 
which we are now engaged. What time 
more suitable for this operation could have 
been selected than the Anniversary of our 
great National Festival? What place more 
approprtate from whence to proceed, than 
that which bears the name of the Citizen 
Warrior who led our Armies in that event- 
ful contest te the field, and who first presid- 
ed as the Chief Maistrgate of our Union? 
You know that, of this yery undertaking, 
he was one of the first projectors; and if, 
in the world of Spirits, the affections of 
cur mortal existence still retain their sway, 
may we not, without presumption, imagine 
that he looks down with complacency and 
delight upon the scene before and around 
us? 

But, while indulging a-sentiment of joy- 
ous exultation, at the benefits to be derived 
from this labor of our friends and neighbors, 
let us not forget that the spirit of internal 
improvement is cathelic and liberal. We 
hope and believe that its practical advan- 
tages will be extended to every individual in 
our Union. In praying for the blessing of 
Heaven upon our task, we ask it with equal 
zeal and sincerity upon every other similar 
work in this confederation; and particularly 
upon that which, on this same day, and per- 
haps at this very hour, is commencing from 
a neighboring City. It is one of the hap- 
piest characteristics in the principle of In- 
ternal Improvement, that the success of one 
great enterprise, instead of counteracting, 
gives assistance to the execution of another, 
May they increase and multiply, till in the 
sublime language of inspiration, every val- 
ley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill shall be made low; the creoked 
straight; the rough places plain. Thus 
shall the prediction of the Bishop of Cloyne 
be converted from prophecy into history, 
and, inthe virtues and fortunes of our pos- 
terity, the Jast shall prove the noblest Em- 





' to women of fortune. 





pire of Time. 


the person can remain some time without 
injury in situations where others not so pro- | 
vided would iniallibly be destroyed. 

The use of this substance in the sick 


Cal | chamber will be found a source of ne slight 
J 
| 


comfort, and even safety in some diseases; 
and it has been applied to ulcers and putres- 


cent sores with manifest advantage. 
The cflect of nis chemical agent is not 


like that of vinegar, and the various substan- 
ces resorted to on occasions like the above 
it does not merely disguise the odor, it chem- 
ically decomposes and destroys it. _ It is 
perfectly innocent, and not expensive, un- | 
less purchased in the small quantities usual- 
ly sold in small tin boxes; it should be ob- 
tained from the manufacturer or importer, | 
by the pound. J. W. WessTer. 

Cambridge, July 1. 

oe OFBB c-- 
Sitk. 

The worm is a native of China. The Se- 
res, who inhabited the northern part of that 
country, cultivated the precious article.— 
Having been expelled by the Huns, A. D 
73, they settled in little Bucharia. Silks 


were first brought from China to Syria and 


Egypt by traders, who, in caravans, perform- 
ed journeys of 243 days through the deserts 
of Asia. The price was far beyond the reach 


' of any but the rich, and fer a long time the 


use of silk among the Romans was confined 
The Emperor Aure- 
lia refused his queen a garment of silk, by 
reason of the high price it bore—its weight 
in gold. 

In the 6th century, two monks who had 
been employed as missionaries into the east, 
penetrated into the couatry ofthe Seres, and 
observed the labors of the silk worms, and 
the manner of working their production into 
elegant fabrics. ‘They imparted the secret 
to the Emperor Justinian at Constantinople, 
who induced them by great reward, to return 
and bring away a quantity of the silk worm’s 
eggs. They put the eggs into the hollow of 
a cane, and brought them safely to Constan- 
tinople about the year 556. The eggs were 
hatched, and the worms fed by mulberry 
leaves; and the insects produced from this 
caneful of eggs, were the progenitors of all 
the silk worms of Europe and the western 
part of Asia. The people of the Morea, 
and of the cities of Athens and Thebes en- 
joyed the profit of the culture and manufac- 
ture of silk upwards of 400 years; but in 
1145 the king of Sicily made war upon 
Greece and carried off a great number of 
silk weavers, who taught the Sicilians to 
raise silk worms and to weave silk stuffs. 
The Saracens introduced the silk manufac- 
ture into Spain and Portugal, and subsequent- 
ly into the Italian States, France and En- 
gland engaged in it. 

By a letter published in a recent number 
of the American Farmer, it appears that the 
silk worm and its proper aliment are of spon- 
taneous growth, in the state ef Mississippi. 
The writer, a Mr. Benton, of Vicksburgh, 
states, that the cocoons are about as large 
as a hen’s egg, and that they differ from all 
others, in having a hulk on the outside, in 
all respects similar to that which incloses 
the worm. They are found sometimes upon 
the lime, and sometimes on the cane, when 
on the latter, they are small, when on the 
former, larger than upon the mulberry.— 
The country abounds with mulberry trees, 
mostly black and red, though there are many | 
of the white. 











The bleaching powder may be sprinkled 
about an apartment, or a small quantity | 
thrown into a vessel which it is desirable to | 


clothes be dipped in the solution, and after- | 
wards be brought into the vitiated atmos- | 


The people of Hardwick, Vermont, have 
universally agreed to discontinue the use of 
ardent spirits except as a medicine, and the 
merchants have ceased to keep it except in 
the way they keep other medicines. It 
oceupies (we suppose) its proper place 
among other medicines and poisons, such as 
arsenic, oil of vitriol, aquafortis, laudanum, 
spirits of turpentine, nux vomiea, &c. 

A man was lately tried in England for 
selling poisoned liquor (rum.) In his de- 
fence he admitted the fact, but affirmed and 
proved tothe satisfaction of the jury, that 
his liquors were no more poisonous than 
those sold by others. One of his witnesses, 
who had been a West India planter, stated 
that rum was distilled in copper stills, from 
a fermented liquid of the nature of an acid; 
that its effect upon the interior of the stills 
is such that they are constantly losing in 
weight, and require often to be renewed; and 
that the deletrious matter consequently com- 
bines with the liquid. The verdict of the 
Jury was—not guilty. Hamp. Gaz. 

-2>> O@ Ocoee 
Tue Scorcn Bairies ann Tue Cicans. 

In the course of the evening his lordship 
whispered to one of the flunkies to bring in 
suine things, they could not hear what, as 
the company might like them. The wise 
ones thought within themselves that the best 
aye come hindmost ; so in brushed a pow- 
dered valet, with three dishes on his arm of 
twisted black things, just like sticks of Gib- 
ralter rock, but different in the color.— 


Bailie Bywie helped himself to a jargonelle, | 


and Deacon Purvis to a wheen raisins, and 
my uncle, to show that he was not frighted, 
and kent what he was about, helped himself 
to one of the long black things, which with- 


) out much ceremony, he shoved into his 


_mine-year olds. 


| They are made in 


mouth and begun to chew. Two or three 
more, seeiug that my uncle was up to trap, 
followed his example, and chewed away like 
Instead of this curious 
looking black thing being sweet as honey, 


ed bitter tobaccotaste. Manners, however, 
especially as his lordship, like a man dum- 
foundered, was aye keeping his eye on 
them. 

So away they chewed, and better chewed, 
and whainmelled them round in their 
mouths, first in one cheek, and them in the 
other, taking now and then a mouthful of 


drink to wash the trash down, then chewing 
away again, syne another whammel from 


one cheek tothe other, and syne another 
mouthiul, while the whole time their een 
were starting in their heads like mad, and 
the faces they made may be imagined, but 


cannot be described. His lordship gave his 
eyeo wud, aud thuught Ne was ureaminag ; 


but no, they were bodily, chewing, and 
whammelling, and making faces, so no won- 
der, that in keeping in his laugh, he sprung 
a button from his waistcoat, and was like to 
drop down from his chair, through the floor, 
in an ecstacy of astonishment, seeing they 
were all growing seasick, and pale as stuc- 
co images. 

Frightened out of his wits at last, that he 
would be the death of the whole council, 
and that more of them would pushion them- 
selves, he took up one of the cigars, every 
one knows cigars now, for they are fasfhion- 
able among the sweeps, which he lighted at 
the candle, and commenced puffing like a 
tobacco pipe. My uncle and the rest, if 
they were ill before, were worse now; so 
when they got to the open air, instead of 
growing better, they grew sicker and sicker, 
tillthey were waggling from side to side, 
like ship in a storm, and, no kenning whether 
their heels or their heads were uppermost, 
went spinning reund like pieries. 

Autobiography of Mansie Wauch. 





SWELLED BEAM WINDLASS BEDSTEAD. 

HARLES ADAMS, No. 422 Washington-street, 

Boston, a few doors south of the Boylston Mar- 

ket, on the opposite side, has constantly on hand the 

Patent Swelled Beam Bedstead, of various qualities, 
forms and prices. 

The Swelled Beam in the Windlass Bedstead is in- 
dispensable, to prevent the sacking from sagging, and 
to keep the mattress or bed full in the middle. The 
opetations are as follows, viz. 

The Swelled Beam being much larger in the middle 
than at the ends, the sacking is thereby drawn tighter 
in the centre where the greatest weight comes, and is 
kept so by turning the beam from time to tlme, as oc- 
casion requires, as it gathers up most of that part of the 
sacking (the middle) which is attached to the largest 
part of the beam, and which of course requires to be 
most braced. 

The following valuable testimonies in favor of this 
invention, have been inserted in the public papers. 


From the Boston Medical Intelligencer. 

** Since the erection of the U. S. Marine Hospital at 
Chelsea, the patients of this Institution have been pro- 
vided with Adams’ Patent Swelled Beam Windlass 
Bedstead ; an article which, for comfort and conveni- 
ence, has not been equalled by any invention for do- 
mestic purposes. The luxury of a tight sacking we 
are all aware of, but can rarely permanently obtain it.— 
By this simple contrivance, if a patient is unable to be 
raised from his bed without distress, and the sacking 
becomes loose, as is always the case in new bedsteads, 
by turning the beam with the lever this inconvenience 
is more easily remedied, even with the weight of the 
body and bedding on it, than in the common bedstead 
divested of all its load. Other conveniences are 
also to be found in it. Having no hiding places for 
bugs, they cannot lie concealed in it, as no screws are 
employed in its construction. 

“To the well it is equally a luxury and a means of 
preserving health, which no one will voluntarily relin- 
quish after having experienced its pleasant and salutary 
effects.” 





Frem the Boston Daily Advertiser. 

** The improvement in this Bedstead ‘consists in a 
mode of straining the sacking in such a manner, as to 
dispense with the use of screws, and as to make the 
bedstead more firm, and the sacking much more tight 
than it is possible to make it in the common mode of 
construction. It is also less likely to get out of repair 
than those in common use, and is so simple that it may 
be taken down, and put up, and strained to its greatest 
tension, in a very few moments. We saw one of them 
taken entirely to pieees, put up again, and perfectly 
strained by two persons, in less than two minutes. It 
is easily taken down or put up by a single person.— 
_in a very neat style of workmanship, 
and are susceptible of any degree of ornament.” 


Boston, June 2). 4t 


L ESTAB. 
LISHMENT. ey 


79, Market street, com 
Market and Court streets, has lately enla ed his 
Manufactory, and has now on hand and offers at Whole- 


sale and Retail, at his wareroom, on the most reagona- 


ble terms, the largest asson + ent : 
to be found in New-Englane ae articles in his line, 


UMBRELLAS oe large size, Green, Blue 
and Brown, made of Italian, Fren 
China silk, ene 

Do. small size do. do, 

Do. with plated sticks, and Ivory mounted. 

Do. Cane Handles, a neat and light article. 
for Summer. 

Do. low priced Silk. 

Do. large and small size, Gingham, superior 
quality. 

Do. 24, 26 and 28 inch Gingham, with 
Whalebone sticks, suited for country 
trade. 

Do. Oil Linen, 25, 26, 27, 28 and 30 inch 4o 

Parasots, Green and rich borders, starr fringes, 
Ivory and plated handles, &c. 
Do. Brown do. white fringes. 
Do. do. do. brown do. 
Do. do. cane colored handles. 
Do. do. black sticks, with white fringes. 
Do do. brown fringe. 


Also, just received, @ complete assortment of green, 
and brown silk and silk Fringes. A general assort- 
mentof walking canes, White and green Oiled Linen- 


0G- Whalebone for stays, constantly on hand, and 








cut to any pattern. ep3m May 24. 
ANNOTATIONS ON THE NEW-TES. 
TAMENT. 


HIS day published, and may be had at the Book- 

_ store of N. S. Simpkins, & Co. 79, Court- 

street, (corner of Brattle street) ANNOTATIONS on 

the NEW-TESTAMENT—compiled from the most 
approved critical authorities for popular use.—by J. P. 
Dabney. Price 8 cenis per number. June 28. 























PETER PARLEY IN EUROPE. 

UST published, THE TALES OF PETER PAR- 
LEY ABOUT EUROPE, with 60 Engravin ‘ 

{c$ This Work is on the plan of Peter Parley’s Tales 


of América, and is esteemed still more entertaining and 
nseful. 8. G. GOODRICH, 


July 5. 141, Washington-st. 


LIVES OF THE APOSTLES. 
i+ gee GRAY & CO. have just publish- 
ed, Lives or tHE TWweELve ApPos- 
TLRS, With Explanatory Notes. By Rev. F. W. 
P. Greenwoop, Junior Minister cf Kings Chap- 
el, Boston. 


6t 








TRACT No. 3—sEconp series—A. U. A. 


Peg hp aes “ONE GOD and ONE MEDIA- 
4 TOR,” just published at the Depository, 72. 
Washington-street. BOWLES & DEARBORN. 


June 28. 


- FAITHFUL LITLE GIRL. 


UNROE & FRANCIS have recently published, 
two new and interesting books for Juvenife- 
Readers, namely, 
The Faithful Little Girl ; an original tale. 
Eugene and Lolotte, or the young French Emi- 
grants; a tale from Madam de Genlis, translated by 2. 
lady of Philadelphia. 





MUNROE & FRANCIS have an extensive colec- 
tion of Books for Juvenitte Lisraries, which they 


are constantly renlentshi-e with the variars publica-. 
tious ur me Day. 8t. July Ph 


JUVENILE MISCELLANY. 


UST published by PUTNAM & HUNT,and may 
be obtained at the Bookstores of MARSH & CA- 
PEN, 362, Washington-street, and WAIT, GREENE 
& CO. 13, Court-street, P 
The Juvenite Misceitany, No. 3, Vol. 4, for 
July, 1828, embellished with Engravings. 
CONTENTS. 


The Little Wool Merchant. The Complaint of the 
Rose. Vacations and Amusements. The Affectionate. 
Brother. George Pendleton. Scripture Illustrations. 
The Little Sisters. The Orphans. Logogriph. ‘Tale 
Bearers. Food of Animals. Key to Conundrums. 
The Present. Answerto Riddle. Enigma. The Vel- 
ocipede. Answer to Guess Whom. Conundrums} 
Enigma. Paper and Printing. Disobedience. 

St. July 12. 


BILLERICA ACADEMY. 


HE Summer Term for Lads at this Institu- 
tion will commence on Monday, June 9. A 
few more Lads can be accommodated with board 
in the family with the Preceptor. The Female 
Department is already open, under the care of 
Miss Bathsheba Whitman. A few more Misses 
can be accommodated with board in the family 
with the Preceptress. 
JASON WHITMAN, Preceptor. 
Billerica, May 31. 


CHRISTIAN TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


UST published by BOWLES & DEAR- 
BORN, 72 Washington-street,—T'he Chris- 











han Teacher’s Manual; designed for families 
and Sunday Schools. Vol. I. No. 3. 
July 12. 3t. 
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CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


ALL communications for the editor, as well as letters 
of business relating to the Christian Register, may be 
addressed to DAvip REED, Boston. 

Terms. The Christian Register is printed- every 
Saturday, at Three Dollars a year, payable in six months 
from the time of subscribing. 

Those who pay at the office, or send their subserip- 
tions free of expense to the publisher, within the first 
month of their year, will pay but two dollars and fifty 
cents, (the original advance price.) 

Those who pay bills in advance to a collector, after 
the first month of their year, will pay two dollars and 
seventy-five cents. 

Those who pay after the first six months, will pay’ 
three dollars. 

Those who delay payment till the elose of the year, 
will be charged with-interest on the amount from the 
expiration of the first six months. ‘ 
¥ No subscriptions discontinued, except at the 4!s~ 
cretion of the publisher, until all arrearages are pld- 
To those who obtain five responsible subseribers, a 
sixth copv will be sent gratis, for one year. 

To those who obtain and become responsible for five 
subscribers, and send the money yearly in advance, @ 
sixth copy will continue to be sent gratis. _ 

&3- The following gentlemen ate authorized te re- 
ceive the payment of subsctiptions for the Christian 
Register in their respeetive towns and vicinity 

Augusta, Geo. Thomas S. Metcalf. 

Brooklyn, Conn. Rev. SamuelJ. May. 

Bridgewater N. Mass. — Perez Crocker. 





‘ 


Concord, Daniel Shattuck. 
Easton, «Daniel Reed. 
Eastport, Maine, Daniel Kilby. _ 
Hingham, Mass. David Andrews, jr.. 
Kennebunk, Me. Barnabas Palmet. 
Keene, NV. H. John Prentiss. 
Northampton, S. Butler, & Co. 
Marblehead, John Gilley. 
Portland, Maine, Barnett Peters. 
Portsmouth, V. H. John W. Foster. 
Plymouth, Mass William Brown. 
Sandwich, Rev. E. S. Goodwin, 
Taunton, * David C. Hodges P. M. 
Townsend, Aaron Keyes Esq. P.M- 
Trenton, N. Y. Rev. J. B. Piercex 
Wélpile Mass: ‘Palnter Morey: 
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